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LIEUTENANT (NOW MAJOR) GRANT, WOUNDED IN THE MANIPUR FIGHTING, CARRIED BACK TO TUMMU. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY SURGEON A. G. E. NEWLAND. 








THE 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 


@ man 
jess objection- 
man contends 


ling over the eyes, he is not, to 


inward Inasmuch as there is no 


as used to be written 
description especially 
ly part of it which is 
! him. “ The 
is the hair, which, being closely 


that is, 


bl] apply to 


everity to the features” 
Now, my man 


ives the necessary 


t 1} 


military air, so suitable to the Templar 


well enough to bave a military air, but his hair 


indeed, has he enough of it left to do so, It 


mald like 


es ol url, nor 


/ovious that he has a very substantial grievance against the 
eman who has thus traduced his personal appearance, 


i to his perfectly respectable features an immoral 


with which our ancestors were 


The 
familiar, and certainly 
Che great North Road, and all the other roads, can show many 


coaching inns 


welcome,” are things of the past. 


a once favourite house fallen from its high estate and gnuest- 
less, save for the passing cyclist—a poor substitute indeed for 
the spanking four-in-hands, with their * insides” and their 


outsides,’ which were wont to patronise them of old. Through 
a town ot moderate size in the neighbourhood of which I lived 
in my youth, more than sixty coaches were wont to pass in the 
wenty-four hours, and the largest house in the place was the 
inn. The railroad ruined it. For some years the few travel- 
lers who passed that way gazed at it with wondering eyes, 
astonished to find such princely accommodation in so insig- 
nificant a Then the furniture sold—those fine 
old posters and the warming-pan that warmed them among 
body from which “life and thought 


spot, was 
like some 
gone away,’ and through whose staring windows we 
nakedness and vacancy” within, it fell into 
huge relics of the past, monsters who have 


it—and then 
have 
perceive * the 
decay. These 
outlived their time, stand on every road as though to warn 
and yet, I 
were never so 


against investing money in hotels; 
suppose, hotels—though of quite another kind 
prosperous. The yery depression of the landed interest has 
given them position and increased theirimportance. They are 
altered conditions of 


mankind 


no longer ou the roadside (which the 
travel render unnecessary), but are often set in fine grounds 
Many “county families” find themselves 
their ancestral homes, and are glad to 
Never had the 


and even parks. 
unable to“ keep up” 
dispose of them even to a hotel company. 
ordinary tourist such opportunities of inhabiting a country 
residence, for a term that he can make short or long, accord- 
ing to his pleasure or the limits of his purse. Of late years 
more than one royal residence—or, at all events, residences 
that have been inhabited by members of the royal family— 
within the immediate neigh- 
advertisement in the 
mansion Hall,” 
Its associations 


made into hotels, 
London. 
that “ that 
on Windermere, is now open to visitors 
so far as I know, but they are literary. 
call at the private 
will not 


} ive been 
From an 


historic 


bourhood of 
papers, I see Storrs 
are not “ historic,” 
We are told that 
pier,” an announcement 
ing to everybody as it doubtless is to the advertiser. 
from that private pier that the most famous flotilla, so far as 


“the steamers will 
gratify- 


It was 


which be so 


its carriage of men of genius is concerned, that ever sailed 
once joined the regatta on Windermere. Scott and Words- 
worth and Canning were all on board of it, the guests of 
hospitable Mr. Boiton of Storrs Hall, and the commander of 
He has described the scene, 
The 


master of Storrs, though in no way connected with letters 


the fleet was Christopher North. 
as has De Quincey also, each in his own brilliant style. 
himself, was never so well pleased as when entertaining the 
poets in the spot perhaps more admired by poets than any in 
And now, it seems, the tourist is going to be at 
one hopes he will enjoy himself, 


England. 
Storrs instead of the poet 
yet somehow one regrets the change 


That when an invention is good it is usual to keep it to 
ourselves, and jealously to guard against the introduction of 
alien claims to it, would be an admitted fact in human nature 
bat for the commercial prospectuses which all of us get by 
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post eve By them it is proved that men are both 
>and unselfish, and when they can secure certain fortunes 
it, not alone with their friends, 


ry morning. 
nobl 
for themselves only seek to share 

with entire strangers. But in literature, unhappily, this 
originality of an idea is 


desire is not so marked: even the 


defended with pertinacious egotism— vhen the venturetowhich 
+ failure, 


rave birth has resnulte ! iccess, though, if in 
Sa more modest eticence 


. Since dear Mr. P 
fty years, not very mach less than fifty 


h has 


claimed the honour of his paternity. For my own 
only known four individuals who have positively 
they were 


i me, with much particularity of detail, that 


authors of his being, but I have no doubt the other forty- 
(or so) are equally trustworthy. Contemporary evidence 
the matter is getting rare (and poor Toby can’t speak), but 


What 


statements concerning things 


the circumstances happened only fifty years ago. 


‘n, can be } aced on 


1 years old, (humorously) termed 


which are 


vn dramatie author is going’to have theatre 


only resemb]in to Shakspere, let us 


William ~ had 


this is as good an ex- 


of his own—not h 
hoy e, though “ the 
playhouse. Upon the whole, 


divine but a share in “ The 


Globe 


ample of giving one’s genius the best possible chance as it is 


possible to conceive. For when a play fails, it 1s, as the author 


tells us (who surely ought to know), invariably the fault of the 
. © ‘ 


I have written an admirable play myself, and would 


pl uve rs 


produce it to-morrow but for doubts of its having justice 


it (there but one 


done mis be one or two other reusons besides, 


idea of choosing one’s own company—a 
these 


is enough); and the 


thing mach more difficult in wsthetic days than one’s 


room—makes my mouth water. To be one’s own mastey?, 


especially if one is married, is rare enough; but to be one’s 


and to hire fellows mean to select the best 


own manager, 
histrionic art, to represent the dramatic 


be indeed (to usea 


exponents of the 


offspring of one’s Muse, must favourite 


adjective of the poet Calverly) golluptions. It 1s a luxury, 
however, that would probably run toa good deal of money. A 
tenner” would not be worth mentioning in such an unders 


taking, I suppose 
Slow rises Worth by Poverty depressed, 


especially on the stage, and the man of limited means must 


possess his dramatic soul in patience. 


“Tn spite of the attractions, whether scenic or otherwise, 
with which you credit it,’ writes a learned correspondent, 
‘whist will never possess the historical or legendary associa- 
tions with which chess is surrounded. Its very origin is lost 
in the obscurity of the mist of ages. 
however, that the Hindoo legend represents it to have been 
invented “in the second age of the world” by the wife of 
Ravanen, King of Ceylon, “to amuse her husband with the 
image of war while Rama was besieging his capital.” ‘This 
seems extraordinarily like holding “autumn 
when the country is being invaded ; and, surely, 


’ 


He goes on to say, 


superfluous 
mancenvres ” 
there is another account of the matter, much more reasonable 
and poetic, Behub, a young Indian prince, oppre ssed his sub- 
jects in the cruellest manner, and Nassir, a Brahmin, under- 
took to reform him. With this view he “ invented a game, in 
which the king, powerless himself, is protected only by his 
and frequently ruined 
by the loss of a delighted was 
the tyrant with this novel amusement that he offered to 
remunerate Nassir on his own terms. This gentleman, who 
was a mathematician, simply asked for a grain of wheat for 
the first square of the board, two for the second, four for the 
Most of us are 


subjects, even of the lowest class, 


single individual.” So 


third, and so on to the sixty-fourth square. 
from a 
Behub had never been 


acquainted with what comes of this well-known 
example in Colenso’s Arithmetic : but 
even to a Board-school; he got into one of his passions at 
being asked for so small a reward, and was much astonished 
to find that it represented the value of all Hindostan. He 
could not pay it, of course, but he made Nassir his Prime 


Minister in compensation 


A gentleman of eighty-three years of age has just been 
released from prison at Naples after sixty years’ incarceration. 
In the heyday of his youth—indeed earlier, for he was but 
fourteen—he killed a couple of priests and became a brigand, 
and now boasts that during his “brief but voluptuous” exist- 
ence in that profession a million of frances passed through his 
hands. But where he distinguished himself most, and estab- 
lished the great principle that you should never put a murderer 
to death under any circumstances, was in prison. There he 
killed another priest, the chaplain, because he importuned him 
to repentance, an idea especially distasteful to him ; and also 
the dentist of the establishment, because he hurt 
extracting a tooth. Altogether this worthy old gentleman, 
now happily once more a free man, deserves to have his photo- 
graph taken and placed as a frontispiece in the next pamphlet 
issued by the Society for the Abolition of Capital Punishment. 
Perhaps he may assassinate one of them before he has com- 
pleted his meritorious career, and establish their principles 
(for the survivors) literally “up to the hilt.” 


him in 


The author of “ Robbery under Arms” has had posthumous 
honours conferred upon him without deserving them. No one 
can say he was not worthy of praise; but, then, he was not 
dead, and most people, especially critics, are careful to delay 
their approbation of an author till he is well out of hearing. 
Their encomiums, it now appears, were procured under what 
seems to them false pretences, and they are very angry with 
Mr. Rolf Boldrewood (as he calls himself) for being alive. 
\ compliment, however, has, at all events, been paid to him 
which is generally reserved for first-class authors alone, 
and that only in the recess. Sometimes, when the report 
of their demise would seem too audacious, rumour is content 
with their serious indisposition. Dickens tells us in his 
kumerous manner how these periodical paragraphs used to 
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appear in his case: “This to certify that the undersigred 
victim of a periodical paragraph disease, which usually breaks 
out once in seven years (proceeding to England by the over- 
land route from India and per Cunard line to America, where 
it strikes the base of the Rocky Mountains, and, rebounding 
to Europe, perishes on the steppes of Russia) is not in a 
‘critical state of health,’ and has not been ‘recommended to 


cease from literary labour.’ 


NEWS. 
The Queen left Osborne on July 29 for the purpose of paying 
a private visit to the Duke and Duchess of Connaught at 
Government House, Portsmouth, previous to the departure of 
the Duchess for Aix-les-Bains. After taking tea with their 
Royal Highnesses, her Majesty returned to Osborne in the 
Alberta the same evening. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, accompanied by Prin- 
cesses Victoria and Mand, left Marlborough House, on July 27, 
to the Duke of Richmond and Gordon at Good- 
Suffield and Major-General Ellis were in 


on a visit 
wood. Lady 
attendance. 

Prince George of Wales has returned to this country in the 
gunboat Thrush, which he commissioned in the spring of last 
year. 

The Duke of Connaught, after distributing the prizes at the 
Portsmouth Grammar School on July 24, said there was no 
warmer supporter of English public schools than himself. Ile 
rejoiced to find that it had come to be recognised in English 
schools that physical recreation was as necessary as inteilectual 
education. 

Prince and Princess Christian left London on July 28 on a 
visit to the German Empress at Felixstowe, travelling in a 
saloon by the ordinary train. After lunching with the 
Empress, they returned to London. ‘The Empress returned the 
visit the following day. 

Mr. W. H. Smith is reported to be improving slowly. Tle 
is not yet allowed to leave his room, and is somewhat weak 
from the long confinement to his house. 

The Marchioness of Salisbury, on July 24, distributed the 
prizes won at the Bisley Meeting. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone have left Lowestoft for London. 
They were accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. Drew and Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone, M.P. Mr. Gladstone shook hands with the 
Mayor, and said that he had derived great benefit from his 
visit to Lowestoft, and he hoped to come back again when he 
was a little older—a remark which caused much amusement. 

The Wisbech election has ended in a victory for the 
Gladstonian candidate, Mr. Arthur Brand, a son of Lord 
Ilampden, Mr. Peel’s predecessor in the Speakership. ‘This 
is a gain of a seat for the Gladstonians; Mr. Brand, 
who has been carefully working the constituency for two 
or three years, replacing Captain Selwyn, the late Conserv- 
ative member. In this gentleman had a majority 
of 1087, which has been changed into a Liberal one of 260, or 
sixty-three less than that secured by the Liberal member, 
Mr. Rigby, Q.C., in 1885. Mr. Brand is thirty-eight years old, 
and has had considerable experience of politics. For a short 
time he took charge of the Liberal Central Office in Parliament 
Street during the short interregnum which preceded Mr. 
Schnadhorst’s secretaryship of the National Liberal Federa- 
tion, and he has also served as a Committee Clerk in the House 
His father represented Cambridgeshire for 


1886 


of Commons. 
sixteen years, 

The ministers and lay representatives constituting the full 
Conference of Wesleyan Methodists assembled at Nottingham 
on July 27, and were addressed by the president, the Rev. Dr. 
Stephenson. 

Mr. Spurgeon’s condition continues to be critical, but the 
later bulletins have reported a slight increase of strength, 
owing to better rest and the taking of nourishment. ‘The 
strongest public interest continues to be shown in the great 
preacher's progress. The Prince of Wales, Bishops of the 
Established Church and of the Episcopal Churches in the 
States and the Colonies, and men of distinction in every 
calling have joined in inquiries and expressions of sympathy. 

“General” Booth was escorted, on July 25, by a large 
number of his followers to the steamer Scot, in Southampton 
Water, upon which he embarked for a voyage to the Cape. 

The record of the week has been clouded with terrible 
disasters. Though not so calamitous as the horrifying railway 
catastrophe at St. Mandé, near Paris, the collapse of four 
huge “condensers” at Friars Goose Chemical Works, near 
Gateshead, resulting in the death of seven men, is full of 
horror. The victims were buried beneath the ruins, and 
greatly crushed and mutilated. Ail attempts to extricate 
them failed ; one man, named M‘Cuskin, after lingering some 
hours, dying before the eyes of the rescue party. M-°Cuskin 
reflected with grim horror on the slowness of their progress. 
and cried out, “Are yez on strike?” A pathetic feature of 
the disaster is that six of the victims were killed in the 
attempt to rescue the workman who had been buried under 
the ruin of the first “ condenser” which had fallen. There is 
no satisfactory clue to the cause of the disaster. 

The announcement made in Parliament that the French 
fleet is to visit Portsmouth on its return from Cronstadt— 
where, according to the Zimes, it will be inspected by the 
Queen, while the officers will be officially received—has proved 
acceptable both to the English and the French Press. It 
takes the edge off the very remarkable reception of the French 
admiral and fleet by the Czar and the Russian people, which 
has in some quarters been interpreted as giving a formal sign 
and seal to the Russo-French alliance, while it places this 
country in her old position as a cordial friend of France. 

The young Prince of Naples, who arrived in England on 
July 22, has had a round of quiet sight-seeing, occasionally 
travelling incognito as Count Pollazo. Under this title he 
attended a masked ball at Holland House; while in a more 
public character he has inspected the Tower and the Beefeaters, 
paid a visit to the Queen at Osborne, seen a review at Aldershot, 
and been the chief figure in a garden-party at Hatfield House. 
He has also been the guest of the Lord Mayor at the Mansion 
House, and replied in very handsome terms to his host’s eulogy 
of his country and his parents. The Prince has impressed his 
hosts very favourably. He speaks good English, is intelligent 
and cultured, and his handsome and refined, though still 
delicate, face strikingly recalls his mother. At Aldershot he 
clnefly showed interest in the soldiers, the kits, and the 
commissariat rather than in the details of the review. There 
have been. some rumours of an intended engagement between 
the Princeand one of thedaughters of the Prince of Wales, but 
they have not been confirmed. The Prince is a Catholic. and 
any English Princess so near the throne as the daughters of the 
Heir Apparent would have ta renounce the succession before 
marrying him, 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


a 
THE MANIPUR CAMPAIGN. 

The brief history of the military operations to subdue the 
revolt in Manipur, from the last days of March, when 
Lieutenant Grant, since deservedly promoted to higher Army 
rank and honoured with the thanks of Government, led a 
small detachment of the 12th Burmah Infantry (formerly a 
Madras regiment), with thirty-five Goorkhas, into the hostile 
country, has already been related. Lieutenant Grant’s brave 
achievement in capturing Fort Thobal with his little band of 
about eighty men, and in withstanding for some days the 
attacks of a large Manipuri force, which he defeated in 
its entrenched position a few miles beyond that place, 
was universally admired. He was relieved by Captain 
Presgrave, with reinforcements also of the 12th Burmah 
Regiment, on April 8, but they had several brisk encounters 
with the enemy before April 24, when the other troops 
assembled by Sir Charles Leslie at Tummu, on the Burmese 
frontier, were brought up to meet Brigadier-General Graham’s 
forces, which had entered the country from Assam. In the 
decisive action that took place on the next day, six miles from 
Palel, which was described at the time, Lieutenant Grant and 
his brother-officer, Lieutenant Cox, performing notable feats 
of gallantry, were both wounded, and Captain Carnagy, of 
the 2nd Battalion 4th Goorkhas, rather severely. When, 
after the subjugation of Manipur, Lieutenant Grant had 
recovered sufficiently from his wound to return to Tummu, 
previously to his leave of absence for three months in India, 
he travelled in a chair belonging to one of the Manipur 
princes, sheltered from the sun by a large umbrella, and carried 
by sturdy coolies of the Chin tribes dwelling in that region. 
He was greeted, on re-entering the British territory of Burmah, 
with most complimentary demonstrations. Our correspondent, 
Surgeon A, G. E. Newland, of the Indian Medical Staff, took a 
photograph of the scene when Lieutenant Grant was approach- 
ing Tummna. 


THE “WHALEBACK ” STEAMER, 

An American vessel called the Charles W. Wetmore, arriving 
at Liverpool on July 21 from Sydney, Cape Breton, Nova 
Scotia, has excited much curiosity by her peculiar form and 
structure. She is built of steel, and the hull, 265ft. long, 
38 ft. broad, and 24 ft. deep, is shaped as a cylinder with both 
ends pointed, “ very like a whale” in appearance when nearly 
all under water, having no flat deck, but only part of the 
round fish-back emerging, with turrets, erected on pillars, fore 
and afc. The section of the hull is oval; its sides and roof 
consist of steel plates, slightly curved, overlapping each other, 
and the sea freely washes over the vessel. The forward turret 
accommodates eight of the crew, while the aft turret contains 
rooms for the captain and officers, a saloon, chart-room, pantry, 
and cooking-galley ; the engineers and firemen are quartered 
below. Wire roping stretched along both sides of the vessel 
protects the men in passing from one end to the other, or to the 
turrets. The cargois putin or taken out of the hold by removal 
of nine of the upper plates. ‘There are no sails; the engines are 
of 850-horse power, giving an average speed of twelve or 
thirteen knots an hour, and consuming daily but thirteen tons 
of coal. ‘The vessel when loaded draws 14 ft. of water; her 
cargo was 88,000 bushels of grain, and the voyage took ten 
days anda half. This novel craft, with four smaller plying 
on the Lakes, belongs to the American Steel Barge Company, 
of which Mr. C. W. Wetmore is secretary. The design is a 
patent one by Captain M‘Dougall. It claims the advantages 
of great economy in steam-power and fuel, more space for 
cargo and quicker loading or discharging, and safety at sea, 
with no rolling or pitching, it is said ; but we may have other 
accounts of the voyage. 


LAUNCH OF H.M.S. ENDYMION, AT HULL. 
The Marchioness of Salisbury, wife of the Prime Minister, 
visited Hull on Wednesday, July 22, to perform two public 
ceremonies : one was the launch of a new ship for the Royal 
Navy, constructed by Earle’s Shipbuilding Company at Hull. 
H.M.S. Endymion, one of the nine cruisers of the Edgar class, 
with protecting armour-deck, ordered 
in 1889, is a vessel of 7350 tons dis- 
placement, drawing 23 ft. 9 in. of 
water, with double bottom divided 
into twenty-seven watertight compart- 
ments ; the engines are of 12,000-horse 
power, working twin screw-propellers, 
and can give a speed of twenty knots. 
The day’s proceedings began at the 
lownhall, where the Mayor of Hull, 
Alderman James ‘I. Woodhouse, with 
the other members and officers of the 
Corporation, received the Lord Mayor, 
Lady Mayoress, and Sheriffs of London, 
as well as Lady Salisbury, who came 
from Hesslewood, the residence of 
Mr. F. R. Pease, having been a guest 
there, with Lord Hugh Cecil and 
Lady Gwendolen Cecil, the night 
before. There was a _ procession of 
State carriages; a formal address 
presented in a gold casket to the Lord 
Mayor, whose baronetey, with the 
knighthood of the Sheriffs of London, 
was revealed on this occasion: and 
there was a luncheon, after which her 
Ladyship went to open the new 
hospital for children, and to launch 
the new war-ship ata later hour. The 
directors of Earle’s Shipbuilding Com- 
puny entertained the distinguished 
visitors with a grand banquet at the 
Dock Offices, and in the. evening the 


Mayor and Mayoress of Hull held a THE MAYOR OF 
ALDERMAN JAMES T. 


brilliant reception at the Townhall. 
Among those present at this day’s 
proceedings were the Earl of Londesborough, the Earl and 
Countess of Yarborough, Lord Herries, Sir Albert Kaye 
Rollit, M.P., Mr. H. S. King, M.P., Mr. C. H. Wilson, M.P., 
the Lord Mayor of York, the Mayors of Leeds and Grimsby, 
and other persons of note. 


VICTORIA HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN, HULL. 
The opening of the new hospital for poor sick children, in 
Park Street, Hull, was one object of Lady Salisbury’s visit to 
that town on July 22. The institution was set on foot in 1873, 
in Story Street, and is managed by a committee of which 
Colonel W. H. Broadley is president. The new building, which 
has cost about £7500, has a front in the French style of Early 
Gothic : it is constructed of red brick, with Ancaster stone 
dressings. The architects were the late Mr. B. Musgrave and 
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Mr. W. H. Bingley. On the ground floor are the offices, board- 
room, house surgeon’s and matron’s rooms; on the first floor, 
the principal ward, 50 ft. by 20ft., contains sixteen beds, 
another ward six beds, another twelve, with nurses’ rooms, 
bath-rooms. and linen store-room; and the second floor has 
accommodation for sixteen more patients. ‘he outdoor depart- 
ment occupies a separate building on the Clarendon Street side. 
Lady Salisbury and the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress and 
Sheriffs of London were received at this hospital by the 
executive committee, Dr. Sherburne, ex-Mayor, at their head, 
with Mr. Arthur Wilson, who gave £1000 towards the cost of 
the building. One of the wards has been named the “ Salisbury 
Ward,” and the hall is adorned with a portrait of the Queen. 


PRINCE GEORGE OF GREECE. 
One of our foreign royal visitors this season, who-arrived on 
July 15 from America, having travelled round the globe, is a 

















PRINCE GEORGE OF GREECE, 


Prince entitled, both for the sake of the ever-interesting 
country that he represents—as the Prince of Naples represents 
the kingdom of Italy—and for his own personal qualities, to 
especial regard in England. Here, indeed, in long-past years, 
but within the remembrance of some yet living, the cause of 
Greek freedom, somewhat earlier than that of Italian national 
liberty, commended by similar associations with a glorious 
antique renown, found its most ardent friends. Prince 
George—not heir apparent to the crown, but second 
son of King George I.. “King of the Hellenes’*’—was 
born at Corfu in June 1869, six years after the acces- 
sion of his father to the Greek kingdom. His Majesty, 
second son of King Christian IX. of Denmark, and brother 
of our Princess of Wales, married, in 1867, to the Grand 
Duchess Olga of Russia, was chosen King by the Greek 
National Assembly after the abdication of the Bavarian King 
Otho ; and, with the approval of the three protecting Great 
Powers, England, France, and Russia, on condition of the 
Ionian Isles being ceded to Greece, began a reign which 
has certainly been more prosperous than that of his pre- 
decessor. The Crown Prince is his Royal Highness Constantine, 
Duke of Sparta, born at Athens in 1868. Prince George, for 
his part, as becomes a Greek or a Dane, is evidently fond of 
travelling ; and his recent voyage with the Czarevitch, 


his cousin, whom he calls “Nicky,” to India, Ceylon, 
Singapore, China, and Japan, was greatly enjoyed_ by 
Prince George, until that frightful adventure of May 10, at 
Kioto, when the Czarevitch was nearly killed by an insane 
Japanese policeman. It was by the prompt and courageous 
act of Prince George, who had a big stick in his hand, and 
smote the assassin on the head, that the life of the heir to the 
Russian Empire was saved. A letter of Prince George to his 
father, simply and modestly relating this affair, appeared first 
in a Danish paper, and was translatedand copied by the London 
papers on July 22. It cannot fail to enhance the personal 
interest which is feit in our present visitor, who seems 
to be a fine young fellow, like what Englishmen naturally 
admire. . 

The Portrait of Prince George of Greece is from a 
photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company. 
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TORPEDO-CATCHERS. 

The mimic naval warfare that has taken place in the Irish 
Sea, or St. George's Channel, between the Blue Squadron, com- 
manded by Rear-Admiral J. E. Erskine, and the Red Squadron, 
with its headquarters at Milford Haven, under command of 
Captain Samuel Long, was secondary to the wider tactical 
movements of the two powerful fleets—one that of Vice- 
Admiral Sir Michael Culme Seymour ; the other, representing 
an enemy on the western shores of Ireland, under Rear- 
Admiral Fitzroy, off the north and west coasts of the British 
Islands. But, while awaiting the development of those larger 
operations in what may be called “the outer circle” of our 
maritime national defences, there was some interest in the 
attempts of a supposed foreign hostile force, occupying the 
eastern ports of Ireland, and possessing twenty active torpedo- 
boats, to molest the English defensive squadron in St. George's 
Channel, and to threaten or attack, if opportunity served, places 
on the coast of Wales. The task of watching and repelling 
such attempts in the first instance, from Monday, July 20, 
throughout that week, was performed by a detachment of the 
Red Squadron, consisting of H.M.S. Barracouta (Commander 
R. W. White), the “* torpedo-catchers” Seagull, Spider, and Skip- 
jack, and the gunboat Rattlesnake, with another “ torpedo- 
catcher,” the Gossamer, at Holyhead. They crossed the Channel, 
hovered about the Wicklow coast, and captured some of the 
enemy's torpedo-boats. An attack was made on the batteries 
at Kingstown. 


THE ROBINSON MEMORIAL AT LEYDEN. 
The International Council of Congregationalists—the first 
gathering of its kind ever held—closed its sittings in London 
on July 21. It wasattended by 320 delegates from all parts of 
the world, and was in every sense successful. Since its close a 
number of external functions have taken place. On July 22 
Scrooby, in Nottinghamshire, and Austerfield, in Yorkshire, 
were visited. The former gave to the Pilgrim Fathers their first 
“elder, and the latter to New Plymouth its first Governor. Such 
a visit to the old Pilgrim home had, naturally, great interest 
to. the delegates from the United States, who, it is said, were 
intensely moved on the occasion. ‘The population for miles 
round came forth to welcome them, and the church bells rang 
a merry peal. ‘There is not much tosee at Scrooby, but, as one 
of the speakers remarked, ‘a good deal to feel,” for from it the 
Pilgrim Fathers went forth, and in “ yoing became the moulding 
forces of peoples and ages yet to be.” One of the pastors of 
the Scrooby Church was the Rev. John Robinson, M.A., under 
whose direction its members removed to Holland. On July 24, 
many of those who had gathered at Scrooby were found in 
Leyden taking part in the unveiling and dedication—in St. 
Peter's Church—of a tablet to his memory, of which we give 
an Illustration, taken from a photograph. The history of the 
tablet may be gathered from the inscription, which runs as 
follows— 
The Mayflower, 1620. 


In Memory of 
Rev, JOHN ROBINSON, M.A,, 
P stor of the English Church worshipping over against this spot, 
A.D. 1609-1625, whence, at his prompting, went forth 
THE PILGRIM FATHERS 
To settle New England, in 1620 
suried under this House of Worship, 4 March, 1625, 
Brav XLIX Years, 
In Memoria Aterna Erit Justu 
Erected by the National Council of the Congreg 
of the United States of America, 
A.D, 1891, 
The tablet is a splendid piece of bronze casting, 7 ft. by 6 ft. 
It cost £500. It was unveiled by Miss Edith B. Palmer, who 
subsequently hoisted the Dutch, American, and English flags, 
the military band playing the respective National Anthems. 
The Rev. C. Ray Palmer, D.D., presided, and among those who 
took part were the Revs. Dr, Mackennal, Dr. Fairbairn, Dr. 
Noble, and Morton Dexter, M.A., the secretary of the move- 
ment. ‘The Burgomaster of Leyden, one of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, and the Rev. Professor Kuenen, D.D., of the 
University of Leyden, responded to the addresses. 


itional Churches 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES AND THE NURSES. 
The Royal National Pension Fund for Nurses, under the 
special patronage of the Princess of Wales, is in a flourishing 
condition, having already invested sums 
amounting to £100,000. Last year, 
her Royal Highness personally pre- 
sented the certificates of membership 
to a large number of the first thousand 
nurses who availed themselves of 
the advantages of subscribing to this 
fund. ‘Those advantages have been 
improved by later arrangements, and 
a second thousand of new members 
have joined. On Saturday, July 25, 
the Prince and Princess of Wales re- 
ceived, in the gardens of Marlborough 
House, about seven hundred women 
and girls of this most useful and 
respectable profession. They were ac- 
companied by the matrons of the chief 
London hospitals and of the Birming- 
ham Infirmary. ‘The Prince and 
Princess of Wales and their two un- 
married daughters, with Prince George 
of Greece, Lady Cadogan, Lord Roth- 
schild, and other persons of rank, 
witnessed this pleasing spectacle. Her 
toyal Highness gracefully presented 
the certificates to all the nurses, and 
the Prince addressed them in a kindly 
and judicious speech. ¥ 


MISS ELLEN TERRY. 
For her benefit on the last night of the 
Lyceum season Miss Ellen Terry chose 
the part with which perhaps she is most 
closely identified. Her Beatrice is still 
one of the most delightful impersona- 
tions of the modern stage. It has small 
trace of that pathos which is amongst Ellen Terry’s best gifts ; 
but the vivacity, spontaneity, and unbounded gaiety of the 
character never fail to carry an audience away. Miss Terry 
possesses in a rare degree that supreme faculty which 
appeals straight to the heart of the playgoer. Her effects 
are so simple, and apparently so artless, that they seem the 
unpremeditated expression of her own buoyant nature. In 
one scene i may be confessed that she romps about the stage ; 
yet this exuberance is so charming, and so entirely free from 
any suggestion of trick, that the most captious critic, who 
might be disposed to argue that Beatrice would not snatch up 
babies and hug them, may surrender himself to the actress's 
spirit of frolic. All the delightful waywardness of Beatrice 
Miss Terry commands at will, and to this she adds infinite 
touches of womanly grace which make the portrait perfectly 
captivating. 
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19th Middlesex, witha total score of 268, won second honours. 


Mr. Dear is thirty-one years of 


age, a native of Forfarshire, 


and is cashier and book-keeper to a firm of solicitors in 
Edinburgh. Ife joined the Queen’s Edinburgh Volunteer 
Corps in 1885, shot at Wimbledon next year, and gained 


some 


prizes 


in 


IS8s. Another member of the same 


F 
' 
i 
PRIVATE D. DEAR, QUEEN’S EDINBURGH RIFLE VOLUNTEER CORPS, 
THE WINNER OF THE QUEEN’S PRIZE AT 
NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION MEETING 
AT BISLEY. 
The winner of the Queen’s Prize, £250, with gold medal and 
yearly champion’s badge, is Private Dear, of the 5th Company 
of the Queen's Edinburgh Volunteer Rifle Battalion. On 
. Tuesday, July 21, in the final competition at long range, he 


ther 269 


gained the victory by one point, having scored altog 





830 -namely, 188 in the firstand second stages, 
till, of 


out of a possib! 





42 at 800 yards, and 39 at 900. vler the 





corps sergeant 
at Wimbledon 
ther, 


altoge 


minor incident 


a very brilliant meeting at Bisley this year. 
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been, 
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eighteen years ago. It has not 
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MISS LEALE, 


RIFLE*SHOT AT BISLEY. 


Miss Winifred Louise Leale, with the Jersey team of riflemen, 
taking turn to When 
visited the camp, on Wednesday, July 22, and 


shoot. the Duke of Cambridge 


her 
met Colonel 
Robbin, the captain of the Jersey team, his Royal Highness 
asked to be introduced to the young lady who had been com- 
peting with trained marksmen, complimented her on having 
done so well, and congratulated her on her shooting record. The 
Jersey team, with the Canadian, a Welsh, and an English team, 
on the previous Saturday, competed for the Mackinnon prize, 
at a figure target 400 yards distant, but were unsuccessful, 























PRESENTATION OF CERTIFICATES TO NURSES BY THE PRINCESS OF WALES AT MARLBOROUGH HOUSE 
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In} il circles this result has been foreseen for some 


and itis not without some misgivings that statesmen and 


have seen Europe 


time 
politicians of pacific tendencies being 
gradually divided into two huge camps, ‘This, however, 
an ace 1 fact, and one that has to be taken into account 
when studying the presentsityation of European politics. Well 
might a statesman exclaim, some time ago, that electricity was 
accumulating, in spite of the fact that all that was being done 
for the sake of 
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was done preserving peace, 
The German Emperor, who is still enjoying his cruise along 

the coast of Norway, met with aslight accident the other day. 

Ife slipped and fell on the deck of his yacht and hurt his knee, 

Although the injury is not serious, his Majesty will have to 

for a few days from walking, which will, to some 

extent, mar the enjoyment of his holiday trip. Probably 

William ITI. is the first sovereign who ever went whale-hunting, 

this kind of sport, for obvious reasons, not being one generally 

indulged in by crowned heads. The whale-hunt which had 

been organised for him took place on July 21,and was favoured 

hy splendid weather; but whales are not to drive as 

ordinary game, and no catch was 

A second whale-hunt had 

been projected, but had to be 

given up, and so whale-hunting 

did not in the 

case of the German Emperor. 
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SO easy 
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prove a success 


There is a keen competition 
now going on between the Ger- 
man Government and some Eng- 
lishand American amateurs for 
securing of 
letters written by Goethe to Fran 
von Stein. The present owner 
of these valuable documents will 
not part with them for a lesser 
sum than 150,000 marks, and it 
is simply a question of high 
bidding. 


possession some 


Strikes seem to be as plen- 
tifal in Paris just now as the 
proverbial berries, but, their 
frequency notwithstanding, they 
are not successful. The railway 
strike turned out the abject 
failure it deserved to and 
now the Paris cabmen, whose 
chief grievance is the uniform 
fare for any distance, customary 
in the French capital, are agita- 
ting for a strike, which does 
not evoke much enthusiasm, 
although by a small majority a 
vote was carried at a cabmen’s meeting demanding 
cation of a time and distance measuring machine. ‘The worst 
of it is that many of these machines have been tried and 
found wanting, not one of them having yet been able to stand 
the test of practical application. 
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A dastardly attempt to assassinate M. Constans, Minister of 
the Interior, Etienne, Colonial Under-Secretary, and Dr. 
Treille, Chief of the Colonial Medical Service, by means of an 
infernal machine, has fortunately proved unsuccessful. On 
Thursday, July 23, each of them received through the post- 
office a book bearing the Toulon post- mark. Madame 
Constans, to whom one of these books was delivered in the 
absence of her husband, handed the parcel to a servant, when 
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some yellow powder was observed to drop from it. This 
aroused the lady's suspicion, and on the arrival of M. Constans 
the parcel, which had remained unopened, was sent to the 
police. Dr. Treille also, on receiving his parcel, found that it 
Lined a suspicious-looking powder ; and as to M. Etienne, 
informed of what had occurred, he did not even 
he packet sent to him. On examination by the police 
it was found that each book contained a sardine-box 
i with fulminate of mercury and about thirty bullets, the 
so as make room forthe box. A per- 
to the cover that, on the 
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book being opened,an explosion was to follow immediately. The 
Paris police sent their ablest detectives to Toulon, but no clue 
assumed, however, that the 
books were sent by a former official in Tonkin, who 
committed suicide on Friday at Toulon, Another explanation 
is that the criminal is a Bordeaux doctor who, some time ago, 
threatened Dr. Treille and M, Etienne. 


A mos ous railway accident ceenrred at 
near Pai on July 26, when a train filled th 
sionists overtook and ran train, equally full of 
passengers, which was standing in the 
terrible, a number of people being killed on the spot, and many 
others being fearfully wounded, The of the wounded 
and the uninjured passengers were heartrending, and, to 
add to the horror of the situation, some of the carriages took 
fire. The scene then ume of indeseribable confusion 
and panic, and many who had not been crushed to death were 
suffocated, burnt. or even drowned, it is said, by the floods of 
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water poured upon the burning wreckage by the firemen. The 
work of rescue was carried on with great spirit and the utmost 
devotion, and it ascertained that fifty had 
been killed and over 100 injured, some of them hopelessly. 
rhe ac serious ever known in France. 


was 
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The two Chilian cruisers recently built in France, and 
taken charge of by Chiltan naval officers, have begun their career 
under inauspicious circumstances. ‘The Presidente 
Errazuriz, when last heard of, was anchored in the Tagns, 
unable to obtain coal and to complete her crew. As to the 
Presidente Pinto, which left Toulon on July 24, she grounded 
on the rocks in the roads, and was so seriously damaged that 
cannot resume her voyage without undergoing extensive 
repairs, 


most 
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The case of Miss Greenfield, a English girl in her 
teens, who was carried off by Kurds into Persian territory, 
afterwards marrying one of them and avowing the Mussnl- 
man faith, has come to a semi-comic conclusion. ‘The girl's 
mother maintained that force had been used, and that her 


young 


MR. H. 8. KING, M.P.. FROM MEMBERS OF THE INDIAN 
daughter was not a consenting party either to the marriage or 
the change of faith. Mr. Paton, the acting British vice- 
Consul, courageously pressed for a free inquiry into the 
girl’s case, and this was at length conceded. Miss Green- 
field had a private interview with Mr. Paton, her 
mother, and the commander of the Persian troops. She said 
that she had become a convert to Islam of her own free will, 
and added, “I love Aziz” (the Kurd who carried her off and 
married her), “and I am Mussulman.” Apparently this ends 
the matter, and Miss Greenfield will henceforth be permitted 
to rear her savage race in peace in the tents of Aziz, wherever 
they may happen to be pitched. All praise, however, is due 
to Mr. Paton, who, at great personal risk, insisted on hearing 


Miss Greenfield's story from her own lips. 
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THE SOUTH-WEST LONDON POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTE, CHELSEA. 

Chelsea, already possessing a Free Library, which is, for its 
moderate size, and with regard to arrangement for usefulness, 
one of the best in England, will soon have, adjacent to the 
library in Manresa Road, near the Townhall, King's Road, the 
South-West London Polytechnic Institute, designed under the 
scheme approved by the Charity Commissioners, with the 
similar institutions at Battersea and in Southwark, to promote 
technical education and mental recreation — also healthy 
bodily exercises, gymnastics and swimming— 
among a large population. The district 
benefited, in this instance, comprises Chelsea 
and Fulham, Brompton, parts of Kensington, 
Pimlico, and St. George's, Hanover Square. 
The Commissioners will bestow on the endow- 
ment £50,000 of the funds derived from 
obsolete City parochial charities; an equal 
amount is to be raised by public subscriptions, 
now exceeding £34,000, to which Lord 
Manners, Lord Iveagh, the Duke of Bedford. 
Earl Cadogan, the Duke of Westminster, and 
the Right Hon. W. H. Smith, M.P., are the 
leading contributors, while Lord Cadogan has 
also given the The Prince of Wales, 
accompanied by the Princess, laid the founda- 
tion-stone of the building on Thursday, July 23. 
The architect is Mr. J. M. Brydon, who was 
the architect of the Chelsea Free Library. 
The building will be constructed of red brick, 
with stone dressings. On the ground floor 
will be the entertainment hall, 80 ft. by 44 ft. ; 
the gymnasium and the swimming bath. des- 
cending somewhat into the basement ; reading- 
rooms, class-rooms, club-rooms, music-teaching 
rooms, and refreshment-rooms, for men on one 
side, for women on the other; the first floor, 
to the centre of which rise the orchestra and 
gallery of the large concert hall, will contain 
the lecture-rooms, library, museum, chemical 
laboratories, and the other class-rooms, and 
separate rooms for practising choirs, male and 
female. Chelsea and Whitechapel are at opposite ends of 
London ; but the dwellers at the West End will be almost as 
well provided with means of culture and recreation as those 
who can enjoy the use of “The People’s Palace.” 
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THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 
The Palestine Exploration Fund held its yearly 
general meeting on ‘Tuesday, July 21, in its new rooms, 24, 
Hanover Square, Mr. James Glaisher, F.R.S., in the chair. It 
has removed from the old quarters in the Adelphi to these 
larger offices, where the committee will be able to exhibit 
important objects of archeological interest, which have been 
the result of their explorations. The report of the year’s work 
was 2 very satisfactory document and showed that substantial 
progress had been made. Mr. Bliss had begun his excavations 
at ‘lel Hesy—which is believed to be Lachish (Josh. x. 32), 
and had sent accounts of the results. He had to cease during 
the hot weather, but to begin again in the autumn. A 
very remarkable discovery of an ancient arch has just been 
made in that part of the Haram, or Temple Area, at Jerusalem 
known Solomon's Stables.” ‘This may possibly be one of a 
line of arches, extending from Robinson's Arch to the eastern 
wall, overhanging the Valley of Jehoshaphat, where there is 
the spring of another arch, corresponding, on the east, to 
Robinson's on the west, the newly discovered arch being 
apparently in a line with the other two. 
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TESTIMONIAL TO MR. H. S. KING, M.P. 
The Enropean members of the Indian Civil Service, retired 
and others, residing in England, or having part of their 
families in England, were put toa cruel loss by the deprecia- 
tion of the rupee in monetary exchange. ‘Their claims to a 
redress of this grievance were long urged on the Indian 
Government, and eventually with success, by Mr. H. S. King, 
M.P.,a Companion of the Order of the Indian Empire. In 
grateful recognition of this service, a testimonial was pre- 
sented to that gentleman, on July 11, at his residence in 

Cornwall Gardens, South Kens- 
ington, with a very handsome 
set of silver ornaments for the 
dining-table. The massive cen- 
trepiece, with figures represent- 
ing Music and Art, and with 
a column to support either a 
candelabrum or a silver bowl 
and cut-glass dishes; a pair of 
* assiettes montées,” with Cupids 
at the of each, and the 
candelabra, are of the finest 
design and workmanship. They 
were manufactured by the Gold- 
smiths’ Alliance (late A. B. 
Savory and Sons) of Cornhill. 
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«THE SERVANT MAID.” 
Miss Constance Phillott’s pic- 
ture, of which we present an 
Engraving on another page, 
illustrates one of the German 
stories called “ Die Wichtel- 
minner,” not included in some 
English translations of Grimm's 
“Fairy Tales.” ‘This girl had 
received an invitation from the 
fairies to be present at the christ- 
ening of a fairy’s child. Her 
master and mistress gave her a 
day’s holiday, that she might go. 
The fairies entertained her most 

to remain with them for 
At the end of that time—as it seemed 
to her—she returned to her work, and the tale con- 
tinues thus: “ When she reached home she wanted to begin 
her work, took the broom, which still stood in its corner, and 
began to sweep. Then strangers came out of the house and 
asked who she was and what she, did there. For it was not 
three days, as she had believed, but seven years that she had 
been with the little men in the mountain, and her old master 
and mistress had died in the meantime.” This is the moment 
of the picture. The artist's notion is that the girl has reached 
her home in the early morning before the low sun has fully 
lighted up the courtyard. While sweeping before the door she 
is spied from an upper window by children of the house. 
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the Rev. Thomas Bowman Stephenson, LL.D., D.D., the 
new President of the Wesieyan Conference, is, in his way, fully 
as distinguished a man 
as his predecessor, Dr. 
Moulton. Dr. Stephen- 
son is a philanthropist 
of world-wide note, just 
as Dr. Moulton was a 
scholar of real eminence. 
His early “line” as a 
minister lay chiefly in 
the encouragement of 
the less formal methods 
familiarised by Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey, and 
latterly by the Salvation 
Army. He began by 
hiring the theatre at 
Norwich for afternoon 
services, and by con- 
ducting “evangelistic” 
meetings in St. Andrew’s 
Hall. A further advance 
was the institution of 
soirées at Bolton, to which working-men were 
and which were half social, half religious in 

By way of competing with a kind of drunken 
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saturnalia which prevailed every year in the town, Dr. 
Stephenson organised an exhibition, which took off a 
good deal of custom from the “raree shows.’ Coming 


to London, and being assigned a “ parish” in the region 
of the New Cut, Dr. Stephenson's warm heart was at 
once attracted to the appalling misery of the children’s lives. 
So he opened a Children’s Home. in a cottage in the Waterloo 
Road, which has steadily grown in usefulness, and has attracted 
the warm sympathy of distinguished Churchmen hike the late 
Dean Stanley and Archdeacon Farrar. A more recent, and 
perhaps more remarkable, development has been the establish- 
ment of a Deaconesses’ House, at Victoria Park, for the training 
of women for sick service. Dr. Stephenson's social work has 
been helped by his capacity for clear, strong preaching and his 
great powers of organisation. He is fifty-two years of age. 

The suspension for a week of Mr, Atkinson, the Conserva- 
tive member for the Boston Division of Lincolnshire, is a 
curious, if a rather painful, incident of House of Commons 
procedure. Mr. Atkinson, whose grave face, adorned with 
spectacles and crowned with a shock of wavy white hair, 
looks respectability itself, is a prominent Wesleyan, an ex- 
Mayor of Hull (where he was born), and a leading member of 
the shipping trade. He has always been a rather eccentric 
and excitable member, and of late has settled into an attitude 
of determined hostility to the Speaker and the officials known 
as the Clerks of the Table. Some of Mr. Atkinson’s questions 
and notices have, perhaps, been rather roughly * edited,” and the 
hon. member resented it. He is an impulsive man, and has 
not been treated with all the tact in the world. The Speaker, 
however, has great power, and the House was justified in 
standing by its head official. But the feeling was unmistakably 
against the severer punishment of suspension for the remainder 
of the Session—a feeling largely due to the obvious absence 
ot malice in Mr. Atkinsou's offence. 


Charles Lullier, who has just died at Panama, was a mad- 
man with a streak of inventive genius. He distinguished 
himself when quite a lad asan asprrant de marene—or mid- 
shipman—and challenged Paul de Cassagnae to a duel. Daring 
the war he managed to get transferred from Brest to Paris 
just before the siege. Ilis activity was shown in attempting 
to open up communications with the outside world, and, at a 
later date, he fitted out two or three of the batrana-mouches 
as gun-boats, with which he worried the Prussian forces. 
After the fall of Paris, he gave up his commission in the 
navy,and on March 10, 1871, was elected a member of the 
Central Committee, and for a few days commanded the insur- 
rectionary forces. His loyalty towards his enemies caused 
him to be suspected of treason, and he was arrested by order 
of the Communist leaders, but escaped. and was the means of 
putting the Versailles troops in possession of the important 
Fort Mont Valérien. On the suppression of the insurrection, 
he was tried by the Versailles Court and condemned to death, 
but managed to escape—first to England, and afterwards to 

selgium—and, on the proclamation of the amnesty, he returned 
to Paris, where he obtained employment from M. de Lesseps, 
and was ultimately sent to Panama. 

No prima donna of English birth has this season appeared 
at Covent Garden, but England may claim kinship with a 
goodly proportion of the stars who have been charming 
London audiences in Italian opera. Madame Albani (Mrs. E. 
Gye) is a Canadian whose maiden name was La Jeunesse, and 
who made her début at Albany, whence she took her name. 
Madame Melba (Mrs. Armstrong), the wife of an Australian 
medical man, was born in Melbourne. Madame Nordica, who 
was a Miss Norton, is a native of the United States, and the 
widow of Mr. Gower, an eminent scientist, who resided in 
Paris, and more than seven years ago started on a ballooning 
expedition, and was never afterwards heard of. Miss Emma 
Eames, the charming exponent of Juliette, Marguerite, and 
Desdemona, also hails from the land of the * Stars and Stripes,” 
while Miss Sybil Sanderson, who appeared as Manon, is the 
daughter of the Attorney-General of California. 

Perhaps the ablest of English military sanitarians was Dr. 
John Sutherland, who died at Norwood on July 14. Dr. Suther- 
Jand was an Edinburgh 
man, educated at the High 
School, and taking his 
degree of M.D. at Edin- 
bargh University. A 
little journalism at 
Liverpool led to his ap- 
pointment in 1848 under 
the first Board of Health, 
a nomination which left 
its mark on the santtary 
history of the country. 
The bare record of his 
services is remarkable. 
He reported on thecholera 
epidemic in 1848-9, and he 
represented the F.O. at 
the International Quaran- 
tine Conference in Paris 
in 1851-2, and was pre- 
sented by Louis Napoleon 
with a commemorative gold medal, which he has bequeathed to 
the British Museum. But his life-work has been the improve- 
ment of military sanitation. When Dr. Russell's letters on the 
horrors of the Crimea aroused public opinion in England, Dr. 
Sutherland was sent to report on the health of the troops 
before Sebastopol. He saw Florence Nightingale and her 
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wonderful work in the hospitals at Scutari. His inspec- 
tion over, he was recalied to England by Lord Panmure 
to report, and was also summoned to Balmoral to give a 
personal account to the Queen and the Prince Consort. 


Then followed his membership of the Royal Commission on 
the sanitary state of the Army, in India and at home, from 
which have sprung most of the modern improvements in tlie 
health of both services. Dr. Sutherland was an active member 
of the Barrack and Hospital Improvement Commission, after- 
wards the Army Sanitary Committee, which sat under the 
presidency of Sidney Herbert, and the value of his work— 
which was continuous up to 1888—may be judged from a com- 
parison between the vital statistics of the Army before the 
Crimean War and after that critical and unfortunate period. 
Later on he visited Algeria, and examined the reforms which 
had so largely reduced the mortality of the French army. 
Dr. Sutherland’s life was, apart from his work, a singularly 
quiet one. He snffered from deafness, and was unable to 
attend public meetings , but his work and unrivalled experi- 
ence were in constant request with sanitary engineers. 


The French Minister of the Interior, M. Benjamin Constans, 
on whose life an attempt has just been made by means of what 
may be described as a bombed volume sent through the post to 
his private residence, is, next to Jules Ferry, the strongest 
political personality in France. It was owing to his prompt 
and energetic action that the Boulanger bubble burst in the 
manner it did; and as long as the party he represents remains 
in power a system of coercion will always be considered both 
advisable and excusable in French Radical circles. M.Constans 
has many enemies. Not a day passes but he and his charming 
wife receive a score of threatening letters; indeed, wonder 
has often been expressed at the Préfecture de Police that 
attempts similar to that of the other day have not taken 
place before now. As Minister of the Interior, practically 
Prime Minister, a considerable amount of entertaining 
necessarily devolves on * Monsieur le Ministre,” and his short, 
somewhat stout figure and keen intelligent face are a feature 
of all Madame Carnot’s official fétes at the Elysée. Heshares 
with Jules Ferry the unenviable notoriety of being the most 
caricatured and Jampooned individual in France. Both Henri 
Rochetort, in the J/xtransigeant, M. Clémenceau, in the 
Justicee—to say nothing of Paul de Cassagnac, of forty-duels 
fame, in the Imperialist Auter/té—daily vilify, abuse, criticise, 
and hold up to public ridicule and scorn M. Constans. Yet, 
for allthat, he is just now the one man who holds our lively 
neighbours together, and Count Herbert Bismarck spoke the 
truth when he said, “ As long as that man remains at the head 
of affairs King Mob will never obtain possession of the streets 
of Paris.” 

The death of Sir Charles Forster, who practically managed 
private business in the House of Commons, is really a sad loss 
to the inner and, as it 
were, domestic life of 
that body. Sir Charles's 
quaint, sqaat little figure 
and red, good-humoured 
face had of late years 
acquired a painfal in- 
terest since an attack of 
locomotor ataxy, which 
made it impossible for 
him to walk unaided, 
‘The feet have a tendency 
to slip back in motion, 
and Sir Charles” was 
compelled to slide gently 
along the floor, with a 
very slight lifting of the 
feet, propped on the arms 
of two members. He 
was allowed to sit in the 
Ilouse while divisions 
were going on, and latterly, when his powers increasingly 
in a specially constructed 
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failed, was wheeled about 
chair. In his more active days, he was the most 
unwearied haiitve and gossip of the House. He had a 


} leasant word for everybody, and his bright chirrupy talk and 
habit of pervading lobby and corridor and tea and dining 
room were always welcome. He was a devoted friend and 
follower of Mr. Gladstone, who often dined at his house in 
Queen Anne's Gate, was a collector of pictures, an admirable 
host, and an honest simple gentleman to boot. He sat for 
Walsall. which was devoted to him, since 1852, and was not 
opposed at the 1886 election. Mr. Gladstone made him a 
baronet in 1874. He was seventy-five years of age. 


The banquet to commemorate the fiftieth year of the busi- 
ness of Messrs. Thomas Cook and Son, the excursionists, brought 
together a remarkable assembly on July 22. Mr. John Cook— 
his father, eighty years of age, unable to be present— 
took the chair, and was supported on right and left by the Duke 
of Cambridge and Prince Henry of Battenberg. The Khedive 
of Egypt sent a representative, and among members of the 
two Houses of Parliament were the Duke of Sutherland, Lord 
Colville of Culross, Lord Camoys, Sir John Gorst, Mr. Tyssen 
Amherst, Mr. Richard Chamberlain, Mr. Henniker Heaton, and 
Sir Edward Watkin, who may also be included among the 


railway potentates, These latter were in full force, in- 
cluding, in addition to Sir Edward Watkin, Sir James 
Allport, Sir Myles Fenton, and Mr. J. S. Forbes. Sir Redvers 
Buller, Sir Francis Grenfell, Sir Henry Rawlinson, Sir 
Frederick Stephenson, and Sir John Hay may be named 
among the representatives of the army and navy; while 
journalism found supporters in Sir Edwin Arnold, Mr. 


W. H. Mudford, and Mr. Edmund Yates. Not only was the 
gathering representative of very varied interests, but 
the speeches must have come as a complete surprise to those 
who had associated Messrs. Cook and Son only with the 
swarms of tourists who overrun the Alps and the Rhine- 
land. The Duke of Cambridge and Sir Francis Grenfell 
bore testimony to the firm’s disinterested action in Egypt, 
Mr. Cook having placed his Nile boats at the service of 
wounded British soldiers in the Soudanese campaign. 
When Sir John Gorst followed with a declaration that, as a 
representative of India, he could bear witness to the in- 
fluence of Mr. Cook in connection with the pilgrim traffic, in 
strengthening the power of this country in the East, the hearers 
must have thought that nothing less than a baronetcy could 
adequately acknowledge so much public service. 


The Spectator, however, while somewhat grudgingly 
acknowledging Messrs. Cook's services, declares that the firm 
have taken away the romance of travel. That is the view of 
a class; but it is hardly the correct one. For the student, the 
antiquary, or the simple leisure-seeker, Europe is still full 
of spots where the voice of the cheap tripper is not heard, and 
is never hkely to be. All that Messrs, Cook, in conjanction 
with the railway system, have done is to popularise travel on 
certain familiar routes once monopolised by the valgar and 
extortionate couriers. This peetiferous class they have replaced 
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by a body of men superior in every way, while they have 


extended the advantages of rapid sight-seeing to classes 
hitherto out of this sphere of enjoyment. Not only this, but 
they have reduced fourfold the mechanical trouble of foreign 
tours for all voyagers, rich and poor alike. That there are 
vulgar people who travel goes without saying; they are not 
necessarily found in Messrs. Cook’s companies, 


A minor poet, of some distinction in his way, has lately 
died, in the person of 
Mr. Joseph Ellis, of 
srighton, who. born a 
month or so after the 
battle of Waterloo, 
knew many celebrated 
men, and wrote a num- 
ber of poems which 
attained much _ popn- 
larity in the States, and 
were known to a circle 
of appreciative readers 
here. His chief work 
in verse was entitled 
“Cesar in Egypt,” and 
contains an elaborate 
picture of the great 
soldier, and of his asso- 
ciation with Cleopatra, 
on lines which show con- 
freshness of 

treatment. Other poems 
were * Costanza ”"—a love story —‘' Columbus at Seville,” and a 
number of sonnets after Petrarch. Some competent judges 
have preferred his “Columbus” to Lord ‘Tennyson's poem on 
the same subject. Mr. Ellis, who was a brother of Sir Joseph 
Whittaker Ellis, M.P., was a leading spirit of the Brighton 
Literary Society, which met at the Albion Rooms. 
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EARL OF WICKLOW. 


THE 


The Right Hon. Cecil Ralph Howard, Earl of Wicklow, 
Viscount Wicklow of 
Wicklow, and Baron 


Qt 


Clonmore of Clonmore 
Castle, in the county 
of Carlow, died 
denly at his residence, 
Shelton Abbey, in the 
county of Wicklow, on 
July 24. He was born 
April 26, Is42, the 
second son of the Hon. 
and Rev. Francis 
Howard, Vicar of 
Swords, by Sarah, his 
wife, daughter of Mr. Charles Hamilton of Hamwood, in the 
county of Meath. He was educated at Rugby and ‘Trinity 
College, Oxford, where he graduated in 1867. He 
to the family honours at his brother’s death, June 20, 1881, 
and was formerly captain 60th Rifles and late major 7th Brigade 
North Irish Division, R.A. He married, first, in 1876, Francesca 
Maria, second daughter of Mr. Thomas Chamberlayne of 
Cranbary Park, Hants, and secondly, in 1880, Fanny Catherine 





sud 





succeeded 


eldest daughter of Mr. Richard Robert Wingfield, eldest son 
of the Hon. and Rev. Edward Wingfield. His eldest son, 
Ralph Francis, now seventh Earl of Wicklow, was born 


Dec. 24. 1877. The Howards, Earls of Wicklow, supposed by 
tradition to have been of the same stock the Howards of 
England, descend from a celebrated physician, Dr. Ralph 
Howard, President of the College of Physicians in Treland 
who acquired from the Duke of Ormonde the beautiful seat 
near Arklow, where the late Earl lived and died. 

FORSTER, BART., M.P. 


as 


SIR CHARLES 
Sir Charles Forster, Bart., M.P., of Lysways Hall, in the county 
of Stafford, who died on July 26, was born in 
1815, the only son of the late Mr. Charles 
Smith Forster, M.P., J.P. and D.L., by Eliza- 
beth, his wife, daughter of Mr. Richard Emery, 
of Burcott House, Shropshire. He was educated 
at Worcester College, Oxford (B.A. 1840, M.A. 
1843), called to the Bar at the Inner Temple, 
1843, and joined the Oxford Circuit. In 1852 
he was first elected for Walsall, and continued 
to represent that constituency in the Liberal 
interest up to the time of his death. Sir 
Charles married in August 1840 Frances 
Catherine, daughter of Mr. John Surtees of 
cousin of the Earl of Eldon. He was created a 





Durham, 
baronet, March 17, 1874, and is succeeded by his eldest son, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Forster, J.P., 3rd Battalion North 
Staffordshire Regiment, who was born June 1], 1541. 


HARRY HAMMERTON HEWETT, BART. 

Sir Harry Hammerton Hewett, Bart., died at 
Horsham on July 24, aged thirty-seven. Hewas 
only son of the late eminent Surgeon Sir Prescott 
Gardiner Hewett, F.R.S., on whom a baronetcy 
was conferred in The title now becomes 
extinct. Sir Harry's sisters and coheiresses 
are Agnes Sarah and Maud Sandys, wife of 
Mr. William Charles Hallett. 


SIR 


1883. 


THE HON. ALGERNON FULKE EGERTON, 
The Hon. Algernon Fulke Egerton of Worsley 
Old Hall, whose death occurred at Belgrave 
Place on July 14, was born Dec. 31, 1825, the 
third son of Lord Francis Egerton (who was 
1aised to the Peerage as Earl of Ellesmere in 1846), by Harriet 
Catherine, his wife, eldest daughter of Mr. Charles Greville, 
and granddanghter of William Henry, third Duke of Port- 
land. Mr. Egerton was educated at Harrow and Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he took, in 1858, the degree of D.C.L. He repre- 
sented the South-Eastern Division of Lancashire in the Con- 
servative interest from 1868 to 1880, and Wigan from 1882 to 
1885, and was Secretary of the Admiralty from 1874 to 1880. 
In 1863 he married Alice Louisa, eldest daughter of the late 
Lord George Cavendish, M.P., and cousin to the Marquis of 
Hartington. 


aes 





SIR WILLIAM F. DOUGLAS, 


Sir William Fettes Douglas, LL.D., D.L. for 
the eminent portrait-painter, whose death is just recorded, was 
born March 29, 1822, the son of Mr. James Douglas, banker, by 
Martha, his wife, daughter of Mr. John Brook, merchant, of 
London. He held a high place in art in North Britain—was 
member for nearly forty vears of the Royal Scottish Academy, 
Principal Curator cf the National Gallery of Scotland in 1877, 
and filled the chair of President of the Royal Scottish Academy 
in 1S$2,in which year he received knighthood. He married, in 
1870, Marion, daughter of Mr. Barron Grahame of Morphie, 


Edinburgh City, 
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THE UNVEILING OF THE JOHN ROBINSON MEMORIAL TABLET AT LEYDEN. 
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THE SCAPEGOAT: A ROMANCE. 


BY HALL CAINE, 


Avutuor or “Tur BonpMan” anp ‘‘ Tue Deemster.”’ 


CHAPTER VII. 
OF THE ANGEL IN ISRAEL’S HOUSE. 

Now, when Israel had been some twenty years at Tetuan, 
Naomi being then fourteen years of age, Benaboo, the Basha, 
married a Christian wife.. The woman’s name was Katharine. 
She was a Spaniard by birth, and had first come to Morocco 
at the tail of a Spanish embassy, which travelled through 
Tetuan from Ceuta to the Sultan at Fez. What her belongings 
were and what her antecedents had been, no one appeared to 
know, nor did Benaboo himself seem to care. She answered 
all his present needs in her own person, which was ample in its 
proportions and abundant in its charms. 

In marrying Benaboo, the wily Katharine imposed two 
conditions The first was that he should put away the full 
Mohammedan complement of four Moorish wives, whom he 
had married already, as well as the many concubines that he 
had annexed in his way through life, and now kept lodged in 

[AU Rights Reserved.] 


one unguiet nest in the women’s hidden quarter of the Kasba. 
The second condition was that she herself should never be 
banished to such seclusion, but, like the wife of any European 
governor, should openly share the state of her husband. 

Benaboo was in no mood to stand on the rights of a strict 
Mohammedan, and he accepted both of her conditions. ‘The 
first. he never meant to abide by, but the second she took care 
he should observe, and, as a prelude to that public life which 
she intended to live by his side, she insisted on a public 
marriage. 

They were married according to the rites of the Catholic 
Church by a Franciscan friar newly settled at Tangier, and the 
marriage festival lasted six days. Great was the display; and 
lavish the outlay. Every morning the cannon of the fort fired 
a round of shot from the hill, every evening the tribesmen 
from the mountains went through their feats of powder-play 
in the market-place, and every night a body of Aissawa from 
Mequinez yelled and shrieked in the quarter called the M-salla, 
near the Bab er-Remoosh. Feasts were spread in the Kasba, 
and relays of guests from among the chief men of the town 
were invited daily to partake of them. 

No man dared to refuse his invitation, or to neglect the 
tribute of a present, though the Moors well knew that they 
were lending the light of their countenance to a brazen outrage 


on their faith, and though it galled the hearts of the Jews to 
make merry at the marriage of a Christian and a Mussulman 
no man except Israel, and he excused himself with what grace 
he could, being in no mood for rejoicing, but sick with sorrow 
of the heart. 

The Spanish woman was not to be gainsaid. She had taken 
her measure of the man, and had resolved that a servant so 
powerful as Israel should pay her court and tribute before all, 
therefore she caused him to be invited again; but Israel had 
tuken his measure of the woman, and with some lack of 
courtesy he excused himself afresh. 

Katharine was not yet done. She was a creature of 
resource, and having heard of Naomi, with strange stories 
concerning her, she devised a children’s feast for the last day 
of the marriage festival, and caused Benaboo to write to Israel 
a formal letter, beginning, ‘To our well-beloved the excel- 
lent Israel ben Olliel,- Praise to the one God,’’ and setting 
forth that on the morrow, when the ‘‘Sun of the world” 
should ‘ place his foot in the stirrup of speed,”’. and gallop 
‘‘from the kingdom of shades,’’ the Governor would *‘ hold 
a gathering of delight’’ for all the children of Tetuan, and he, 
Israel, was besought to ‘‘lighten it with the rays of his face, 
rivalled only by the sun,” and to bring with him his little 
daughter Naomi, whose arrival, ‘‘ similar to a spring breeze,” 
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rhis was the place of the festival, and it was filled already 
with a great company of the children, their fathers and their 
teacher Arabs, Berbers, and Jew clad in thei 
variou of white and blue and black and red—they 
were a gorgeous, a voluptuous, and, perhaps, a beautiful 
pectacl n the morning sunlight. 

A Israel entered, with Naomi by the hand, he 
ious that every eve was on them, and as they pa 
the way that was made for them, he heard the 
exclamations of the pe ype *Shoof!’’ muttered a 
** See !”” ‘It’s himself,” lid a Jew. ‘And the child,”’ 
aid another Jew “Allah ha mitten her,’’ said an Arab 
“Blind and dumb and deaf,’’ said another Moon ** God be 

gracious to my father! *’ said another Arab. 

Musicians were playing in the gallery that ran round the 
from the flat roof above it the women of the 
harem, not yet dispersed, his four lawful Moham- 
medan wives, and many concubine were gazing furtively 
down from behind their haiks. There was a fountain in the 
middle of the patio, and at the farther end of it, within an 
aleove that opened out of a horseshoe arch, beneath ceilings 
hung with stalactites, against walls covered with silken haities, 
und on Rabat rugs of many colours, sat Benaboo and his 
Christian bride 

It was there that Israel saw the Spaniard for the first time, 
and at the instant of recognition he shivered as with cold 
She wus a handsome woman, but plainly a heartless one 
selfish, vain, and vulgar. 

Benaboo hailed Israel with welcomes 
ings, and Katharine drew Naomi to her side 

**So this is the little maid of whom wonderful rnmours ar 
so rife’? said Katharin 

Israel bent his head and shuddered at seeing the child at 
the woman’s feet. 

‘** The darling is as fair as an angel,”’ said Katharine, and 
she kissed Naomi. 

The kiss seemed to 
blow 

Then the performances of the children began, and truly 
they made a pretty and affecting sight: the white walls, the 
deep blue sky, the black shadows of the gallery, the bright 
sunlight, the grown people massed around the patio, and these 
sweet little faces coming and going in the middle of it. First, 
a line of Moorish girls in their embroidered hazzams dancing 
after their native fashion, bending and rising, twisting and 
turning, but keeping their feet in the same place constantly. 
Then, a line of Jewish girls in their kilted skirts dancing after 
the Jewish manner, tripping on their slippered toes, whirling 
and turning around with rapid motions, and playing timbrels 
and tambourines held high above their heads by their shapely 
arms and hands. Then passages of the Koran chanted by 
a group of Moorish boys in their jellabs, purple and chocolate 
and white, peaked above their red tarbooshes. Then a psalm 
by a company of Jewish boys in their black skullcaps—a 
brave old song of Zion sung by silvery young voices in an 
alien land. Finally, little black Ali, led out by his teacher, 
with his diminutive Moorish harp in his hands, showing no 
fear at all, but only a negro boy’s shy looks of pleasure—his 
head aside, his eyes gleaming, his white teeth aglitter, and his 
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Israel to smite his own cheeks like a 


face aglow. 

Now, down to this moment Naomi, at the feet of the woman, 
had been agitated and restless, sometimes rising, then sinking 
back, sometimes playing with her nervous fingers, and then 
pushing off her slippers. It was as though she was conscious 
of the fine show which was going forward, and knew that they 
were children who were making it. Perhaps the breath of the 
little ones beat her on the level of her cheeks, or perhaps th 
light air made by the sweep of their garments was wafted to 
her sensitive body. Whatsoever the sense whereby the know- 
ledge came to her, clearly it was there in her flushed and 
twitching face, which was full of that old hunger for child- 
company which Israel knew too well. 

But when little Ali was brought out, and he began to play 
on his harp, it was impossible to repress Naomi’s excitement 
The gir) leaped up from her place at the woman's feet, and with 


the utmost rapidity of motion she passed like a gleam of light 
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There wa omething fase 
spectacle of the beautiful fair face 
limbs (visible through the robe 
harp, and the delicate white fingers flying across the string 
There was something and awful, as well, for the 
face of the girl was blind, and her ears heard nothing of the 
that her fingers were making 
Every’ eye was on her, and in the wide circl 
mouth wa Lape And when those who looked on and listened 
had recovered from fi urpri very strange and variou 
were the whispered wo they pe d bety ithem. ** Where 
has she learnt it *”’ ‘ or. ** Fre lie r him- 
elf,’’ muttered a W Ss j P? ke he Moor 
** Beelzebub,’’ growled , the evil 
her,”’ said an Aral **(jod will show,’’ said a 
ay her mother wa t child 
woman, and offered petitions for Hannah’s blessing at the 
tomb of Rabbi Aomran.’’ ‘ No,’’ said the Arab: ‘she 
her girdle.’’ ‘** Anyhow, the child is a saint,’? whispered the 
Shereet. ** No, but a devil,’’ snorted the Jew 

** Brava, brava!’’ cried the new wife of Benaboo 
and she cheered and laughed as the girl played. ‘* What did 
I tell you?’ she said, looking toward her husband. ‘* The 
child is not deaf, no, nor blind either. Oh, it’s a brave impos- 
ture! Brava, brava!’’ 

Still the little maiden played, but now 
clouded, her head dropped, her eyelashes were downcast, and 
she hung over the harp and sighed audibly. 

‘* Good again !’’ cried the woman. ‘* Very good!” and she 
clapped her hands, whereupon the Arabs and the Moors, for- 
getting their dread, felt constrained to follow her example, and 
they cheered in their wilder way, but the Jews continued to 
mutter, ‘* Beelzebub, Beelzebub ! ”’ 

Isracl saw it all, and at first, amid the commotion of his 
mind and the confusion of his senses, his heart melted at sight 
of what Naomidid. Had God opened a gateway to her soul ¢ 
Were the poor wings of her spirit to spread themselves out at 
last? Was this, then, the way of speech that Heaven had 
given her? But hardly had Israel overflowed with the tender- 
ness of such thoughts when the bleating and barking of th 
faces about. him awakened his ange) Then, like blows on his 
brain, came the cries of the wife of the Governor, who cheered 
this awakening of the girl's soul, as it were no better than a 
vulgar show; and at that Isracl’s wrath rose to his throat. 

‘ Brava, brava!’ cried the woman again, and, turning to 
Israel, she said, ‘‘ You shall leave the child with me. I must 
have her with me always.”’ 

Israel’s throat seemed to choke 
looked at Katharine, and saw that she was a woman lustful of 
breath and vain of heart, who had married Benaboo becaus« 
he was rich and a lover of luxury. Then he looked at Naomi, 
and remembered that her heart was clear as the water, and 
sweet asthe morning, and pure as the snow. 

And at that moment the wife of the Governor cheered 
again, and again the people echoed her, and even the women 
on the housetops made bold to take up her cry with their 
cooing ululation. ‘The playing had ceased, the spell had dis- 
solved, Naomi’s fingers had fallen from the harp, her head had 
dropped into her breast, and with a sigh she had sunk forward 
on to her face 

**Take her in!’’ said the wife of Benaboo, and two Arab 
soldiers stepped up to where the little maiden lay. But before 
they had touched her Israel strode out with swollen lips and 
distended nostrils 

= Stop '** he cried. 

The Arabs hesitated, and looked towards their master. 

‘* Do as you are bidden—take her in! ’’ said Benaboo. 

“Stop !’’ cried Israel again, in a loud voice that rang 
through the court. Then, parting the Arabs with a sweep of 
his arms, he picked up the unconscious maiden, and faced 
about on the new wife of Benaboo 

‘*Madam,’’ he cried, ‘‘ 1, Israel ben Ollel, may belong to 
the Governor; but my child belongs to me.”’ 

So saying, he passed out of the court, carrying the girl in 
his arms, and mm the dead silence and blank stupor of that 
moment nove seemed to know what he had done until he was 
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CHAPTER 
THE VISION O} 
) In had been sure: the coming of Katharine 
be the beginning of his end. He kept his office, 
lost his power. No longer did he work his own will in 
in; he was required to work the will of the woman. 
arine’s will was an evil one, and Israel got the blame of 
for still he seemed to stand in all matters of tribute and 
taxation between the people and the Governor. It galled him 
to take the woman’s wages, but it vexed him yet more to do 
her work. Her work was to burden the people with taxes 
bevond all their power of paying; her wages was to be hated as 
the bane of the Bashalic, to be Clamoured against as the tyrant 
of Tetuan, and to be ridiculed by the very offal of th str ets. 
One day a gang of dirty Arabs in the market-place dressed 
up a blind beggar in clothes such as Israel wore, and sent him 
ibroad through the town to beg that was destitute and 
in a miserable condition. But nothing seemed to move Israel 
to pity. Men were cast into prison for no reason save tl 
they were ri mcd the relations of such as were there alre 
re allowed to redeem them fo money, so that no fel 
iffered punishment except such as could pay nothing 
ople took fright and fled to other cities Israel’ 
came a curse and a reproach throughout Barbary. 
Yet all this time the man’s soul was yearning with pity fon 
the people. Since the death of Ruth his heart had erown 
merciful. The care of the child had softened him. It had 
brought him to look on other children with tenderness, and 
looking tenderly on other children had led him to think of 
fathers with compassion. Young or old, powerful or 
weak, mighty or mean, they were all as little children—helpless 
children who would sleep together in the same bed soon. 
Thinking so, Israel would have undone the evil work of 
earlier years; but that was impossible now. Many of them 
that had suffered were dead; some that had been cast into 
prison had got their last and long discharge. At least Israel 
would have relaxed the rigour whereby his master ruled, but 
that was impossible also. Katharine had come, and she was a 
vain woman and a lover of all luxury, and she commanded Israel 
to tax the people afresh. He obeyed her through three bad 
years; but many a time his heart reproached him that he 
dealt corruptly by the poor people, and when he saw them 
borrowing money for the Governor’s tributes on their lands 
and houses, and when he stood by while they and their 
ms were cast into prison for the bonds which they could not 
Abraham or Judah or Reuben, then his 
him that he ate the bread of such a 
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forth meat, and out of the strong 
this coming of the Spanish 
Isracl from the torment 


came forth sweetne 
wife of Benab 
of his false position. 

Now, there was an aged and pious Moor in Tetuan called 
Abdallah, who was rumoure:l to have made savings from his 
business asa gunsmith. Going to mosque one evening, with 
fifteen dollars in his waistband, he unstrapped his belt and 
laid it on the edge of the fountain while he washed his fee 
before entering, for his back was no longer supple. Then a 
younger Moor, coming to pray at the same time, saw thi 
dollars, and snatched them up and ran. Abdallah could not 
follow the thief, so he went to the Kasba and told his story to 
the Governor. Just at that time Benaboo had the Kaid of Fez 
ona visit tohim. ‘‘Ask him how much more he has got,’’ 
whispered the brother Kaid to Benaboo. Abdallah answered 
that he did not know. ‘‘I’ll give you two hundred dollars fon 
the chance of all he has,’’ the Kaid whispered again. So 
Abdallah was sold like a sh ep and carried to Ie Z, and there 
cast into prison on a penalty of two hundred and fifty dollars 
imposed upon him on the pretence of a false accusation. 

Israel sat by the Governor that day at the gate of the hall 
of justice in the place of the Tabel-adoul, and many poor 
people of the town stood huddled together in the court outside 
while the evil work was done. No one heard the Kaid of Fez 
when he whispered to Benaboo, but everyone saw when Israel 
drew the warrant that consigned the gunsmith to prison, and 
when he sealed it with the Governor's seal. 

(Abdallah had made no savings, and, being too old for work, 
he had lived on the « arnings of his son The son’s name wis 
Absalam, and he had a wife whom he loved very tenderly, and 
one child, a boy of six years of age. Absalium followed his 
father to Fez, and visited him in prison. The old man 
had been ordered a hundred lashes, and the flesh was hanging 
from his limbs. Absalam was great of heart, and, in pity of 
his father’s miserable condition, he went to the Governor and 
begged that the old man might be liberated, and that he might 
be imprisoned instead His petition was heard. Abdallah was 
set free, Absalam was cast into prison, and the penalty was 
raised from two hundred and fifty dollars to three hundred. 

Israel heard of what had happened, and he hastened to 
at agitation, intending to say, ‘‘ Pay back this 
man’s ransom, in name, and his children and his 
children’s children will live to bless you.’’ But when he got 
to the Kasba, Katharine was sitting with her husband, and at 
sight of the woman’s face Israel’s tongue was frozen. 

Absalam had been the favourite of his neighbours among 
all the gunsmiths of the market-place, and after he had been 
three months at Fez they made common cause of his calamities, 
sold their goods at a sacrifice, collected the three hundred 
dollars of his fine, bought him out of prison, and wentin a body 
through the gate to meet him upon his return to Tetuan 
But his wife had died in the meantime, of fear and privation, 
and only his aged father and his little son were there to wel- 
come him. 

‘* Friends,”’ he said to his neighbours standing outside th¢ 
of sowing if you know not who will 
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walls, ‘‘ what is the use 
reap: - 

‘No use, no use!’’ answered several voices. 

‘* If God gives you anything, this man Israel takes it away,”’ 
said Absalam. 

** True, true! 
others 

“Then why go back into Tetuan?”’’ said Absalam. 

‘Tangier is no better,’’ said one. ‘* Fez is worse,” 
another ‘* Where is there to go?”’ said a third. 

‘* Into the plains,’’ said Absalam—-‘‘into the plains and 
into the mountains, for they belong to God alone.” 


Curse him! Curse his relations!” cried the 
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That word was like the flint to the tinder. 

“They who have least are richest, and they that have 
nothing are best off of all,’’? said Absalam, and his neighbour 
shouted that it was so. 

** God will clothe us as he clothes the fields, 
* and feed our children as he feeds the birds.”’ 

In three days’ time ten shops in the market-place, on the 
side of the mosque, were sold up and closed, and the men who 
had kept them were gone away with their wives and children 
to live in tents with Absalam on the barren p'ains beyond the 
town. 


** said Absalam, 


When Israel heard of what had been done, he secretly 
rejoiced ; but Benaboo was in a commotion of fear, and 
Katharine was fierce with anger; for the doctrine which 


Absalam had preached to his neighbours outside the walls was 
not his own doctrine merely, but that of a great man lately 
risen among the people, called Mohammed of Mequinez, nick- 
named by his enemies Mohammed the Third. 

‘* This madness is spreading,’’ said Benaboo. 

* Yes,’ said Katharine; ‘‘ and if all men 
these men lead, who will 
supply the tables of Kaids and 
Sultans? ”’ 

“What can I do 
them ¢”’ said Benaboo. 

** Kat them up,”’ said Kath- 
arine, 

Benaboo proces ded to puta 
literal interpretation upon his 
wife’s counsel. With a com- 
pany of cavalry he prepared 
to follow Absalam and _ his 
little fellowship, taking Israel 
along with him to reckon their 
taxes, that he might compel 
them to return to Tetuan, and 
be town-dwellers and house- 
dwetlers, and buy and sell and 
pay tribute as 
deliver themselves to prison. 

But Absalam and his people 


follow where 


with 


before, or else 


had secret word that the 
Governor was coming after 
them, and Israel with him. 


So the \ rolled their tents, and 
fled to the mountains that are 
midway between Tetuan and 
the Riff country, and took 


refuge in the wadys of that 
rugged Jand, living in caves 
of the rock, with only the 


tuble-land of mountain behind 
them, and nothing but a 
rugzed precipice in front. 
This place they selected for 
its safety, intending to push 
forward, as occasion offered, 
to the sanctuaries of Shawan, 
trusting rather to the human- 
ity of the wild people, called 
the Shawanis, than to the 
mercy of their late cruel 


masters. But the valley where- 
in they had hidden is thick 
with trees, and Benaboo 
tracked them and came up 


with them before they were 
aware. ‘Then, sending soldiers 
to the mountain at the back 
of the caves, with instructions 
that they should come down 
to the precipice steadily, and 
kill no more than they could 
tirke alive, Benaboo himself 
drew up at the foot of it, and 
Israel with him, and there 
called on the people to come 
out and deliver themselves to 
his will. 

When the poor people came 
from their hiding-places and 
saw that they were surrounded, 
and that escape was not left 
to them on any side, they 
thought their death was sure. 
But without a shout or a cry 
they knelt, as with one accord, 
at the mouth of the precipice, 
with their backs toit, men and 
women and children, knee to 
knee in a line, and joined 
hands, and looked towards the 
soldiers, who were coming 
steadily down on them. On 
and on the soldiers came, eye 
to cye with the people, and 
their swords were drawn. 

Isracl gasped for his breath, 
and waited to see the people 
cut in pieces at the next in- 
stant, when suddenly they 
began to sing where they knelt 
at the edge of the precipice, 
‘God is our refuge and our 
strength, a very present help 
in trouble.’’ 

In another moment the 
soldiers had drawn up as if swords from heaven had fallen on 
them, and Israel was crying out of his dry throat, ‘‘ Fear 
nothing ! Only deliver your bodies to the Governor, and none 
shall harm you.’’ 

Then a terrible thing happened. Absalam rose up from his 
knees and called to his father and his son. And standing 
between them to be seen by all, and first looking upon both 
with eyes of pity, he drew from the folds of his soolham a long 
knife such as the Reefians wear, and taking his father by his 
white hair, he slew him and cast his body down the rocks. 
After that he turned towards his son, and the boy was g 
haired and his face was like the morning. Israel's 
bled to see him 

‘* Absalam,’’ he cried in a moving voice, 
wait!’ 

jut Absalam killed his son also, and cast him down after 
his father. Then, looking around on his people with eyes of 
compassion, as seeming to pity them that they must fall again 
into the hands of Israel and his master, he stretched out his 
knife and sheathed it in his own breast, and fell towards the 
precipice. 

Israel covered his face and groaned in his heart, and said 
** It is the end, O Lord God, it is the end— polluted wretch as 
[ am, with the blood of these people upon me !”’ 

The companions of Absalam delivered themselves to the 


olden- 
heart 


** Absalam, wait, 
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soldiers, who committed them to the prison at Shawan, and 
Benaboo went home in content. 

Rumour of what had come to pass was hot long in reach- 
ing ‘Tetuan, and Israel was charged with the guilt of it In 
passing through the streets the next day on his way to his 
house the people hissed him openly. ‘* Allah had not written 
it!’? a Moor shouted as he passed. *‘ Take care!”’ cried an Arab, 
‘* Mohammed of Mequinez is coming !”’ 

Now, it chanced that night, after sundown, when Naomi, 
according to her wont, led her father to the upper room, and 
fetched the Book of the Law from the cupboard of the wall and 
laid it upon his knees, that he read the passage whercon the 
page opened of itself, scarce knowing what he read when he 
began to read it, for his spirit was heavy with the bad doings 
of those days. And the passage whercon the book opened was 
this— 

si Aaron shall cast lots mMpon the tio goats * ONE lot foi the Loi /, 
and the other lot for the scapegoat. Then shall he kill the qoat 
of the sin-offering that is Soi the people, and bring his blood within 
the Vail, and he shall make an atonement for the holy pla 


, because 
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the plain as if they would pierce the ground for a spring, 
Fever and delirium tell upon Israel. The goat came near to 
him and lifted up its cyes, and he saw its face. Then he 
shrieked and awoke. ‘The face of the goat had been the face 
of Naomi. 

Now, Israel knew that this was no more than a dream, 
coming of the passage which he had read out of the book at 
sundown, but so vivid was the sense of it that he could not 
rest in his bed until he had first seen Naomi with his waking 
eyes, that he might laugh in his heart to think how the eye ot 
his sleep had fooled him. So he lit his lamp, and walked 
through the silent house to where Naomi’s room was on the 
lower floor of it 

There she lay, sleeping so peacefully, 
flowing over the pillow on cither side of her beautiful face, 
rippling in little curls about her neck. How sweet she looked ! 
How like a dear bud of womanhood just opening to the eye! 

Israel sat down beside her for a moment. Many a tim 
before, at such hours, he had sat in that same place, and then 
gone his ways, and she had known nothing of it. She was like 
any other maiden now. I!er 
eyes were closed, and who 
should ee that they were 


with her sunny hai 
and 








of the uncleanness of the children of Tsrael, and because of their trans- 
JrVesst~ons th all their Stvis. 
reconciling the holy place, and the tabernacle of the congregation, and 
the altar, he shall bring the live goat, and Aaron shall lay both his 
hands pon the live goat, and confess over him all the inequities of the 
children of Tsrael, and all their transgressions in all their sins, put- 
ting them upon the head of the goat, and shall send him away by th 
hand of a fit man into the wild 88. 
him all the ir tniquities into a land not inhabited.’ 

That same night Israel dreamt a dream. He had been 
asleep, and had awakened in a place which he did not know. 
It was a great arid wilderness. Ashen sand lay on every side; 
a scorching sun beat down on it, and nowhere was there a 
clint of water. Israel gazed, and slowly through the blazing 
sunlight he discerned white roofless walls like the ruins of 
little sheepfolds. ‘* They are tombs,’’ he told himself, ‘‘ and 
this is an Arab graveyard—the most desolate place in th 


And the goat shall bear upon 


world of God.”’ But, looking again, he saw that the roofless 
walls covered the ground as far as the eye could see, and the 
thought came to him that this ashen desert was the earth 
itself, and that all the world of life and man was dead. Then, 


suddenly, in the motionless wilderness, a solitary creature 
moved. It was a goat, and it toiled over the hot sand with its 
head hung down and its tongue lolled out. ‘‘ Water!” it 
seemed to cry, though it made no voice, and its eyes traversed 


and cast his body down the rocks. the lot 


. And when he hath made an end of 


blind : Hex breath came 
gently, and who should say 
that it forth no speech 
Her face was quiet, and who 


Zave 


should think that it was not 
the face of a homely hearted 
girl? Israel loved these mo- 
ments when he was alone with 


Naomi while she slept, for then 
only did she seem to be entirely 
his own, and he was not so 
lonely while he was sitting 
there. Though men thought 
he was strong, yet he was very 
weak. He had no one in the 
world to talk to save Naomi, 
and she was dumb in the day- 
time, but in the night he 
could hold little conversation 
with her. His love! his dove 
his darling! How easily he 
could trick and deceive him- 
self and think, She will awake 
pr sently, and speak to me 
Yes; her eyes will open md 
see me here again, and I shall 
lear her voice, for I love it! 
‘* Father!’ she will ay 
* Father—father”’ 
Only the moment of 
ceiving was so cruel! 
Naomi stirred, and Israel 
rose and left hea As he went 
back to his bed through th 
corridor of the patio, he heard 
a night-cry behind him that 
made his hair to rise. It wa 
Naomi laughing in her sleep. 


unde- 


I-racl dreamt again that 
night, and he believed hi 
ecoud dream to be a visicn 
It was only a dream, like thi 
first; but what his dream 
would be to us is nought, and 
what it was to him is every- 
thing. ‘The vision as he thought 
he saw it was this, and these 


were the words of it as lhe 
thought he heard them 

It was the middle of the 
night, and he was lying in hi 
own room, when a dull red 
light as of dying flame crossed 
the foot of the bed, and a voice 
that was as the voice of the 
Lord came out of it, 
**Tsrael.’’ 

And Israel was sorely afraid 
and answered, ‘‘ Speak, Lord, 
for thy servant heareth.’’ 

Then the Lord said, ‘* Thou 
hast read of the goats whercon 
the high-priest cast lots, one 
lot for the sin-offering and one 
lot for the se ape goat.”’ 

And Israel answered trem- 
bling, ‘‘ I have read.”’ 

Then the Lord said to 
Israel, ‘‘ Look now upon 
Naomi, thy child, for she is 
as the sin-offering for thy sins, 





crying 


to make atonement for thy 
transgressions, for thee and 


for thy household, and there- 
fore she is dumb to all uses of 
speech, and blind to all service 
of sight, a soul in chains and 
a spirit in prison, for behold, 
she is as the lot that is cast 
for justice and for the Lord.”’ 

And Isracl groaned in hi 
agony and cried, ‘* Would that 


had fallen upon me, 
© Lord, that thou mightest 
be justified when thou speakest, and be clear when thou 


judgest, for I alone am guilty before thee,” 

Then said the Lord to Israel, ‘‘ On thee, 
fallen, even the lot of the scapegoat of the enemi 
of God.”’ 


also, hath the lot 
= of the people 


And Israel quaked with fear, and the Lord called to him 
again, and said, ‘‘Israel, even as the ipegoat carries the 
iniquities of the people, so dost thou carry the iniquities of thy 
master, Benaboo, and of his wife, Katharine ; and even us the 
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goat bears the sins of the people into the wildern 
and of this 


resurrection, shalt thou bear the sins of this man 
woman into a Jand that no man knoweth.”’ 

Then Israel wrestled no longer with the Lord, but sweat 
as it were drops of blood, and cried, ‘*What shall I do, © 
Lord? ’’ 

And the Lord said, ‘* Lie 
get thee to the country by 
whereof thou hast heard tidings, 
thou shalt do.”’ 

‘Then Israel wept with gladness, and cried, saying, ‘‘ Shall 
my soul live? Shall the lot be lifted from off me, and from 
off Naomi, my daughter?” 

But the Lord left him, the red light died out from across 
the bed, and all around was darkness. 

Now, to the last day and hour of his life Isracl would have 


unto the morning and then arire, 
Mequinez and to the man ther 
and he shall show thee what 
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incredible as is the idea of the lifeless devouring and digesting 











heard the only language of her lips, her laugh, and, looking at 
her again, he saw that her face, which had used to be cheerful, 
was now sad. At that he almost repented of his purpose, and 
but for shame in his own eyes he might have gone no farther, 
for it smote him with terror that, though she were sick, 
nothing could she say to stay him, and even if she were dying 
she must let him go his ways without warning. 

He kissed her again, and she clung to him, so that at last, 
with many words of tender protest which she did not hear, he 
had to break away from the beautiful arms that held him 

Ali was waiting by the mules in the streets, and the 
soldier and guide and muleteers and tentmen were already 
mounted, amid a chattering throng of idle people looking on. 

‘Ali, my lad,”’ said Israel, ‘‘if anything should befall 
Naomi hile Iam away, will you watch over her and guard 
her with all your strength ?”’ 

‘* With all my life,’’ said Ali, stoutly. He 
playfellow no longer, but her devoted slave. 

Then Israel set off on his journey. 

To be 


was Naomi’s 


rontinued.) 


The children of the Duchess of Albany (the young Duke of 
Albany, who is in his seventh year, and his sister the Princess 
Alice, who is in her eighth year) distributed the prizes at the 
annual show of the Esher Cottage Garden Society on July 23. 
Sir Robert Collins tendered a vote of thanks to the Dachess, and 
said the occasion would be remembered as that on which her 
children first entered upon the discharge of their public duties. 
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DISGRACE.”"—FROM THE PICTURE BY OC. 
ground in every mountainous part of Europe; a tiny loosely 
seated plant, that might-almost be described as rather floating 
than rooting in the moist soil of damp moorlands. Its curious 
and uncanny-looking round leaves all start from one point and 
spread out starwise, like a rosette, close to the waterlogged 
earth ; but, if you look close, you can see they are covered with 
strange long sticky hairs, each terminating in a wee limpid 
drop of viscid moisture. These hairs are, in point of fact, 
glands—stalked, red, and hungry—and the liquid they secrete 
in those apparent ¢.amonds is a sort of gastric juice or 
digestive fluid for the destruction and assimilation of such 
unhappy flies as may chance in an evil hour to flutter down 
and light upon them. The redness, no doubt, acts as an 
attractive lure: it holds out to the misguided insect some 
deceptive hope of the raw meat or carrion which is its proper 
food. As soon, however, as the poor dupe lights on the open 
trap, the viscid fluid pours forth upon him from a dozen small 
red mouths and glues him tothe spot. The more he struggles 
the more does the liquid distil from each streaming gland. 
One by one the mobile hairs bend over to clasp him ; the whole 
leaf doubles inward in a treacherous embrace; every gland 
centres at once upon his devoted body. Slowly he dissolves in 
the corroding juice, and the unconscious plant, sucking up his 
blood at once into its own veins and tissues, relaxes its hold at 
last upon the dry and flaccid shell or insect skeleton to put 
itself in position once more as a baited trap for some other 
unwary visitor. 

Strange and unnatural as this contest appears between the 
animate and the inanimate, in which the inanimate wins— 
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inhabit wet and peaty situations. 
penetrating a soft 


The running water of the bogsd 
and carries off all such animal matter before the 
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tion of seed. circumstances, plant that 
aevelr 
would be sure to possess a great advantage over its fellows in 
the struggle for existence: 
secretions are already common in many upland herbs 


others, in most saxifrages, from which related group the 


But most bog plants go much further than that : 
they actually digest 
case both 


they possess such sticky secretions, 
suck up the juices of their insect prey, as is the 
with the sundew and the equally carnivorous little 
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ROSTEL. 


butterwort. All the pitcher-plants, fly-traps, and other 
highly developed and alluring exotic carnivores, are just 
equally denizens of watery swamps or peaty American and 
Australian marshes. 

Strange as it may seem, however, the very same sundew 
whose leaves have thus been specialised into a combined trap 
and stomach for catching, eating, and digesting inoffensive 
insects has also laid itself out in its upper storeys for the 
friendly services of the very flies whom its foliage so ruthlessly 
and cruelly devours alive. For the blossoms depend strictly for 
fertilisation upon the kind offices of nameless little winged 
visitors. As I stoop here to watch them, with the water 
gurgling up beneath my instep from the deep bed of sphagnum, 
a wee wandering fly sails eagerly up from windward, attracted 
no doubt by some faint and to us imperceptible perfume of 
honey in the nectaries of the centre, and settles for a while on 
the pretty white petals. It never seems for a moment to heed 
or observe the holocaust of shrivelled skins on the round red 
leaves beneath: and indeed it has no need to do so; for 
the stem and stalk and calyx are entirely free from glandular 
hairs; one might almost suppose the plant was aware that 
when it begins to blossom it must change its tactics—must 
allure the insect like a friend, instead of betraying him like 
anenemy. At any rate, it never harms or deceives these its 
floral guests ; on the contrary, it lays itself out to treat them 
fairly and well, offering them its pretty white blossoms, that 
open wide in full sunshine, and a good bribe of honey, with 
comparative security at so high a level from its charnel-house 
foliage. 





it is stilla phenomenon of frequent occurrence in 
similar circumstances elsewhere, and one which natural selec- 
tion has continually brought about among such plants as 
The roots of these plants, 
and boggy vegetable soil, supply abundant 
) moisture, itis true, for the needs of the foliage, but fail, asa rule, 

to obtain anything like a due supply of nitrogenous material, 

such as is afforded, in most cases, by animal manure or decay- 
ssolves 
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evils that he had prophesied came 
to pass. But when they let him out, and Henry IV. was on 
the throne, the wretched man tried the same little gamea 
second time. This time he did not well, for King 
Henry laid his hands upon him at York and hanged him for a 
rogue ; though, says my authority, he was beyond doubt a holy 
man, for his hair shirt had acti into his flesh, 
and he had ney rn shoes upon his feet for many 
except n he said his Mass; and he had made a 
pilgrimage to Rome too, and flesh meat had never entered his 
mouth for years and years,and yet they hanged him for a 
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PEOPLE’S LETTERS. 
IX. 
Litter from the Rev. Buge ne 


the subject of their unfortunate Resemblance. 


OTHER 


Plumbury to his Double, on 


since my work first brought me to London, 
I have been constantly annoyed and distressed by being mis- 
taken for you. You, Sir, as far as I have been able to under- 
stand, are not an ordained priest of the Church of England ; 
but the resemblance between us is so strong that my cloth 
affords me no protection. Just outside the Athenzum, the 
other day, an extremely offensive and red-nosed person walked 
up to me, hit me on the shoulder, and said in a loud voice : 
* Well, here'sago! Lam surprised ! The very /as¢t man I should 
have thought would have taken orders! How onvcarth did you 
get a bishop to ordain you?” I may add that the bishop who 
actually d/d ordain me was standing only a yard or two off, 
Further comment is needless. 

It seems to me, Sir, that your friends are almost all of 
them loud-voiced. ‘The other morning I was waiting to cross 
Piccadilly Cireus, when my hat was knocked over my eyes and 
I was greeted with an invitation to drink which might have 
heard at Charing Cross. I never, never drink in the 
middle of the morning. Imagine how unpleasant it must be 
for me to be publicly asked to drink with an entire stranger, 
whose chief characteristics are a check suit, a cheap cigar, a 
loud voice, and no manners whatever. No reputation, how- 
ever good, can survive this kind of thing for long. I really 
If vou must select your friends entirely from 
the vulgar and the habitually intemperate, that, I suppose, is 
no business of mine. But when these friends constantly 
insist on taking me for you, then I surely have some right 
to speak. 

Why, Sir, I cannot always persuade them that Iam not you. 
The other day a little old man, unshaven and generally unclean, 
insisted on sharing a garden-seat on the top of an omnibus 
with me. Fortunately, his voice was not loud: he spoke in a 
husky, mysterious whisper, and he had obviously been drink- 
* Look ‘ere, Arry, old man,” he said, “this is a bit too 
thick. you know. You'll be getting yourself into trouble for 
impersonatin’.” I told him that I did not know him, and that 
if he continued to annoy me I would speak to the conductor ; 
but that did not stop him. “ Cap-i-tal!” he said, grinning 
and rubbing his dirty hands together. ‘“ An’ ain't’e got the 
voice, too—the reg'lar, old-fashioned, parsonie voice? But 
look ‘ere—we 're pals—what’s your lay? You needn’t mind 
me. I’m not goin’ to let on to no one. Don’t you remember 

when you got yourself up as the drunken 
sailor, down at Hendon? I thought I should 


and heard all this. 


been 


must protest. 


ing. 











Then take them as they come 
In the year 1307, says he, about the season 
Lent, in a village near the town of Bedford, 

ery evening as the sun went down, a ghostly 
e took to wandering about. She fre- 
ented the house of a certain widow, and she 
innounced herself to be the widow's daughter 

She declared that the widow was sure to be 

damned She had buried her baby offspring 

in the garden behind the house, and it was all 
fault that the babe was born 
dead, So said the ghost. An animated dialogue 
took place between the motherand the phantom. 

Said the mother: “I shall not be damned, for 

I confessed my sin toa priest, and he gave me 

absolution.” Said the ghost: ‘ Mother, thou 

liest ! and damned thou shalt be for thy sin!” 

Undismayed, the mother made answer: “ Nay! 

thou art a lying spirit, that wouldst fain drive 

me to despair. Avaunt!” ‘The chronicler 
that this wrangling went on 
between the living and the dead very often 
fit sepius contentio inter eos"’—and inras- 
mother stood firm, the ghost 
changed its tactics. ‘The widow had a son, and 
he was a priest; but he was a worldly priest, 
ond extravagantly fond of hunting. The 
phantom made an attack upon this priest, whose 
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the mother’s 


nssures us 


much as the 





ha’ died o' laughin’ that dye!” Then he 
began to laugh, and kept on laughing. “It’s 
the ’umer of the sityation whort gets over 
me,” he gasped. I got off the omnibus, and h- 
followed me, still laughing. I had to takea 
cab to escape from him. 

The horrible thought has occurred to me 
that if your friends, when they see me, believe 
that you are masquerading as a clergyman, 
my friends, when they see you, may believe 
that I have adopted the dress of a layman. I 
am well aware that the resemblance between 
us is not your fault, and that you are not 
responsible for the action of your friends and 
acquaintances. Ido not blame you. I simply 
ask you if these mistakes cannot somehow be 
stopped. I would grow a beard if I could, but 
Iam not able. Perhaps you would not mind 
growing a beard. Even a moustache would be 
something. In your case it would even be a 
mark of distinction. 

But this is no subject for jesting. My 
reputation as a clergyman is at stake, and I 
trust that you will do what yon can to save it. 
As I do not know your address, I am com- 
pelled—as you see—to print this letter publicly, 
in the hope that it may attract the attention 
of you, the person who is like me. 








name (says ny chronicler) was John Hervy. The 
spirit gave the parson no rest—day and night 
coming to him; told him he read his matins 
vilely, and as for his saying of the Mass, it was just shocking 
bad ( pessime). John Hervy didn't care a straw, and, in fact, 
the ghost and the whole family got, at last, to be on such 
astonishingly intimate terms that the very servants used to put 
the ghost to proof,and made her say after them the Lord's Prayer 
and the Ave Maria, and even the very Creed and the first verse of 
the Gospel of St.John. All which the aforesaid ghost repeated 
without hesitation or stumbling. But there was one prayer 
which began with the words “ O Jesus of Nazareth.” It was 
an English prayer, by good luck, and then it looked as if the 
ghost could not manage tliat. It stammered and bungled and 
could not pronounce English ; that was plain. But in process 
of time the spirit got over even that difficulty, and managed, 
it sees, to repeat anything that was put toit. For the thing 
weut on, says my chronicler, for three years; and then the 
ghost grew malicious and mischievous : it took to rattling the 
pots and pans and doing other naughty things. Finally the 
ghost began to upset the great jugs of beer when they were 
full, and there was no knowing what might come next... . 
So. ... Alack! there is no end to the story. My author 
does not pursue the subject, but in the most tantalising way 
leaves us to imagine the rest. 
Two years after this there came a horrible portent, which 
disturbed men’s minds exceedingly. It came to pass that 
in this vear 1399. Of a sudden, all over England the 
laurels shrivelled up, and then, to the wonder of mankind, 
after they had all lost their leaves they grew green and fresh 
again—not everywhere, we are told; that was not to be 
ex pected—but tx many places they recovered ; that, at any rate, 
was cheering. People were awestruck, of course. What could 
it mean? Verily it meant this. Had not the King of late 
brought many of the nobility to shame—thrown them into 
prison, banished them—what not? ‘They would be restored 
by-and-bye—never fear! Never fear! ‘The laurels would 
come back and be green again! I suspect that the wither- 
ing of the laurels was in the winter time, for my chronicler 
says that in the spring—even during the season of 
Lent—a certain holy hermit, William Norham -by name, 
presented himself before the Archbishop of Canterbury 
solemnly declaring that he had a message “ from Him it was 
not safe to disobey" which he had to deliver to the King and 
his great ones. Strange to say, the Archbishop brought him to 
the King. “If,” said King Richard, “ you are on such intimate 
terms with God Almighty, go and walk barefoot on yonder 
water, and then we shall know whether you're a true 
messenger”! The hermit was equal to the occasion. “I 
profess to do no miracles. I leave that to my betters. Never- 
theless, I warn thee, O King, that thou scorn not my message, or 
woe to theeand thine!" So spake the hermit; but the King 
threw him into jail, and there he lay for four long ycars, 


SANS-SOUCI, 


POTSDAM, ONE OF THE GERMAN EMPEROR'S 
*No-Bother,” at Potsdam, is certainly the most interesting. It 
is a testimony to the universality of that monarch’s genius— 
for what is genius but a general faculty capable of successful 
application in any special direction /—that he devised this 
charming vidlegiatura himself, as witness the pen-and-ink 
sketch-plan of palace and terraces in his own hand, which 
now forms one of the most sacred relics within the edifice. 
Completed towards the end of the second Silesian War—which 
had not prevented Frederick from devoting his thoughts to 
simultaneous works of art and peace—Sans-Souci was intended 
by its royal builder to be a sort of Prussian Temple of the 
Muses, and during the long interval between the Peace of 
Dresden and the Seven Years’ War it was his habitual summer 

and Tusculum, Unsoftened and unsweetened 
presence of women—who never formed a _ recog- 
Frederick’s Court— it was a singular 
atmosphere that pervaded the palace and purlieus of 
Sans-Souci, deriving its flavour at once from the severe 
simplicity of Sparta and the cultured elegance of Athens. 
Here it was, in the gilded dining-room under the dome of his 
haunt of insouciance—and who has not seen Adolph Menzel’s 
picture of such a scene ?—that Frederick sat emitting sparks 
of wit and wisdom among his knights of the Round 
Table, which at one time included Voltaire and those 
two “ever valiant and approvéd Scots,” the brothers Keith 
(the Earl-Marshal and the Field-Marshal, though they 
are often confounded). But perhaps the most interesting 
thing in all the palace is the Voltaire apartment, of 
which Frederick caused the carved walls to be emblazoned 
with all the animals typifying the vices and frailties of the 
author of the * Henriade "—the ape, the parrot, the peacock, the 
stork, the fox, the goat, and even the polecat. But that was 
after the king of poets and the poet-king had fallen out and 
the former had taken final leave of the Solomon of the North. 
It is a curious thing that this palace should be chiefly associated 
at once with the wisest and strongest as well as with the 
weakest and most unwise of the kings of Prussia, for 
Frederick William IV. was fond of living in it, and, indeed, I 
am not sure that he did not, like Frederick, breathe his last there. 
Frederick's other favourite abode at Potsdam, the New Palace, 
has also been-selected by the present Emperor as his summer 
residenc. ; but he, very mach more than his granduncle, the 
“ Romanticist on the throne of the Cvrsars,” is entitled to 
associate himself with the memory of the hero of the Seven 
Years’ War, seeing that, beyond all question, and by the 
common consent of those who know him best, William II. is 
by far the most capable all-round monarch who has ascended 
the throne of Prussia since it was vacated by Frederick the 
Great 
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PALACES, 


It has just occurred to me that no reader 
of this Paper can know whether he is like me 
or not, until he knows what I am like. It is 
too late to have a wood-cut inserted, but I may add that I am 
considered to be rather like the pictures of Shakspere. 
Faithfully yours, 

EUGENE PLUMBURY. 


The Queen has been pleased to approve the appointment of 
Earl Cadogan to be a Knight of the Most Noble Order of the 
Garter, in the room of the late Earl Granville. 

The African native choir appeared, by command of the 
Queen, at Osborne on July 24, and sang before her Majesty. 
At the close of the concert the Queen expressed herself as 
follows :. “I am very pleased to see you here this afternoon, 
and admire your singing very much.” Her Majesty requested 
the presentation to her of a member of the choir who fought 
against the British in the Basuto war, this ceremony being 
followed by the presentation of the two little Kaffir boys who 
are members of the choir. During the brief interview, and, 
indeed, several times during the concert, the Queen laughed 


heartily. 
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A FALLACY OF MR. HOWELL 
"BY ANDREW LANG. 
The friends of romancéYyray daily, but almost without hope, 
D. Howells. At 
impenitent, and the best we can hope for is that his is a case 
Mr. Howells is not with 
monthly blaspheming against romance in the magazine of 
Messrs. Harper. He has reproduced a variety of his remarks 
in a little volume, “Criticism and Fiction” (Osgood and 
MelIlvaine). It is on almost the last page that Mr. Howells 
propounds his most remarkable fallacy. 
he thinks himself a democrat, and he regards all aristocratic 
Now, there is a 


for the conversion of Mr. W. this hour he is 


of “invincible ignorance.” content 


As his readers know, 


literature as more or less superannuated. 
great deal to be said in favour of this part of his opinions. 
Ali good literature, with scarcely an exception, is aristocratic, is 
for the few, the remnant, the people with leisure, or, if 
not with leisure, with that great energy which makes time 
for study. Such persons, whether they make their leisure, 
like Burns, or are born to it, are the few, and many of them 
are the best, not necessarily by birth, but by the gift of 
Hogg, Chatterton, were 


Heaven. Keats, g Burns, Crabbe 
3orn to poverty, in lowly place, in 


aristocrats in this sense. 
narrow circumstances, they were intellectually of the few, 
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NAVAL 


Their literature also is, was, and will be 
for the few, though Hogg composed some songs which were 
popular. was not for the multitude, nor his 
Justified Sinner.” In like the 
subject of Crabbe, powerfully and luridly treated, was the 
annals of the poor. Now the democratic Mr. Howells declares 
that “if Art does not make itself the friend of Need, it must 
perish.” No fear of good art perishing, unless the mob or 
the undergraduates burn it, in the Commune or in a 
quadrangle of Christ Church. Mr. Howells probably means, 
talking of literature, that art 

the friend of need will cease to find readers, 


of the aristocracy. 


His “ Kilmeny ” 


* Confessions of a manner, 


which is not 
The case of 
Crabbe shows that very great and true and powerful art, 
devoted to the cause of poverty, is almost friendless. Crabbe 
has dropped out of view. Meanwhile, Keats, who did not 
discuss social questions in verse, is more read than ever, while, 
of all poets after Shakspere, perhaps Scott, a true friend of 
the poor, but not a poet of poverty, has most readers among 


as he is 


the simple. No doubt Burns owes much of his popularity to 
his democratic spirit, but Burns had his moments, and they 
were many, of aristocratic sentiment. He defended the house 
of Stuart in prose and verse; he praised Claverhouse more 
warmly than ever Sir Walter praised him. In short, he was 
a poet, and his lyre thrilled to every wind of the spirit, not 
to one alone. Now, this is what the exciusiveness of 
Mr. Howells cannot endure. “The art which in the mean 
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one of the last 
disappearing 


time disdains the office of teacher is 
refuges of the aristocratic spirit, which is 
from politics and society, and is now seeking to shelter 
itself in This may not exactly mean that, in 
Mr. Howells’s opinion, all art should be consciously and wilfully 
He may, perhaps, only be talking of the moment, 
Probably he would not deny that the 


wsthetics.” 


didactic. 
“in the mean time.” 
greatest monuments of art, in literature, are only didactic 
incidentally : that Homer is “tonic,” as Mr. Matthew Arnold 
used to say, without intending to be “tonic,” but merely 
through his nobility and wisdom. Again,in “The Antiquary,” 
Scott has drawn an unrivalled picture of the endurance and 
resolution of the poor, but he did not write “ The Antiquary ” 
with that set purpose before him. Mr. Howells, one presumes, 
would admit so much, and would not ask all literature to be a 
series of social sermons. On the other hand, what would he say to 
poetry in general, to Virgil, Horace, Theocritus, and the majority? 
They are decidedly aristocratic : only the comparatively few, 
in any age, can enjoy them, because Nature has only given the 
power of doing so to the few, without distinction of class. 
Burns probably appreciated Theocritus much more than the 
Duke of Queensberry did. Most of the great poets are dis- 
interested. ‘They fight for no cause; they merely respond to 
and interpret the beauty and variety, the mirth and melancholy 
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Mr, Howells has proved, but they, and people like them, are not 
allthe world. Thousands of exciting and ennobling stories are 
true; the marvellous is true very often. ‘The conquest of 
Mexico is as true as the last election of a beadle. ‘To confine 
literary art to the ordinary is to be “exclusive,” and to be 
exclusive is to be aristocratic in the worst sense of the word. 
“The vulgar many,” as Mr. Howells disdainfully declares (just 
as John Knox talked of “the rascall multitude”), very much 
prefer the romantic, though they are not always very dainty in 
choosing the right sort of romance. They will not be dictated 
to by that literary aristocrat Mr. Howells. They will not prefer 
Miss Wilkins and the other American ladies to dime novels 
about Red Indians. Where the people had a literature, an oral 
literature, of its own, that literature was invariably romantic. 
All Mérehen, all epics hkethe “ Kalewala ” (a thing absolutely 
of the people), all ballads, all sagas, are romantic—indeed, from 
them written literature has inherited romance. Sainte-Beuve 
truly says, in writing about Perrault’s tales, that without 
ancient examples and models such things could no longer be 
invented. Anyone who reads Miss Balfour's Lincolnshire 
tales in the last number of /v/k Lore will see a good example 
of pure romancein popular fancy. But this is only an instance : 
the delight of the people has ever been romance, the mar- 
vellous in event, the true in passion and conduct. Tracts of 
all sorts, of Mr. Howells’s or of any other, are imposed from 
above by people who wish to be teachers. In Europe and 
America the old popular literatures are dying out. But as far 
as the people have still any taste for anything but newspapers, 
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of the world. 
the burden of their verse ; misfortune 
only enter into the great chorus of all voices; the 
pageant of men's miseries” does not fill all their stage. To 
enjoy them, to take pleasure in 
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Poverty and sorrow and labour do not make all 
the voices of mortal 


* sad 


charm of ¢ 

lonely word, 

is a gift of Nature to the very few—not to the rich or the 
noble, but tothe born aristocrats of the spirit. Thus literature 
More and more, in 
Greek is dying out ; 


is, and inevitably must be, aristocratic. 
modern democracy, literature dwindles. 
the House of 


inevitably be, and so far Mr. Howells is right. 


must 
Literature is, 


Latin is Hebrew to Commons. _ So it 
and will remain, aristocratic. except, perhaps, in the drama. 
The groundlings of Elizabeth's time applauded no plays not 
written in that noble style of the great age, and Shakspere, 
himself aristocratic in temper, abides the most popular of 
poets on the stage. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Howells, without being aware of it, and 
merely because he is a man of letters, is aristocratic himself, 
in a way peculiarly narrow. He maintains that “ realism,” as 
it is called, in literature is alone truly democratic. ‘‘ Democracy 
in literature wishes to know and tell thetruth” ; and, without 
noticing it, Mr Howells confuses the true with the ordinary. 
In his mind, democratic literature should mainly deai with the 
commonest exhibitions of mortal existence—for example, with 
beery journalists and their jealous termagants of wives. They, 
too, no doubt, may be made matter of literature, as, indeed, 
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it is true to romance, if it be but to the novel in a weekly news 
paper or “The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” or M. Xavier de 
Montépinin Le Petit Journal. Does Mr. Howells imagine that 
the laborious classes, when they do read for pleasure, study 
“A Village Tragedy”? Mr. Howells's fallacy is to confuse the 
true with the ordinary, and to be an exclusive aristocrat in 
literature while he fancies himself a democrat. Democracy 
may, and probably will, neglect, if it does not destroy, all the 
great old literature of the world—all the arts, what is left of 
them—but the seedsof romance are as indestructible as the 
American weed. 

Of two things democracy must do one or the other. It 
may raise the bulk of mankind toa high level of leisure and 
cultivation. In that happy case the best literature of the 
world will have a wide audience ; those who now are few 
will then be many. Or democracy may bring anarchy 
and barbarism. In that event the old batbaric taste will 
revive and adopt the old forms, which are invariably, and 
without exception, romantic. The future of flat, didactic. and 
usually affected commonplace is an impossible future. It is 
Homer and Virgil, or it is fairy tale and myth, that await the 
world ; it is not Mrs. Jones, Miss Brown, and Mr. Dawkins, 
nor any such authors. 

Meanwhile, it may or may not be a 
Mr. Howells to observe that while the populace, the “ Vulgar 
Many,” are doggedly romantic, the “smart people” who care 
for literature are very much of his own mind. Intellectual 
peers and dames joy greatly in Count Tolstoi and in realism. 
The public likes “Robbery under Arms” and Mr. Hume 
Nisbets Bushrangers. Social aristocrats are won over, but 
who shall win over Tom, Dick, and Harriet? 
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some wholesome instead we 
eson's cheery commonplace. 
vay, the patent-medicine 
learn that his offer to bestow 
his money on his native town of Devonport was _ not 
well received by the municipal authorities. Ilad they 
conscientious objections to pills and ointment, or was it feared 
that Mr. Holloway might expect to be mayor? Mr. 
Rigyg’s sympathetic sketch of Daniel Home, the original of 

Sludge the Medium,” will attract no small attention, on 
account of the writer's manifest belief that Home's spiritual- 
istic performances were genuine. According to this 
version, men eminent in science, literature, and politics were 
convinced of Home's supernatural powers, which are set forth 
with great fullness. ‘True, Mr. Rigg observes that this history 

presents a curious and as yet unsolved problem,” but the bias 
in Home's favour is distinct. It is pleasant to be reminded of 
the weaknesses of philosophers, and Mr. Francis Espinasse makes 
a sly point against David Hume by quoting his ridiculous 
assertion that John Home, the author of “* Douglas,” had the 
genins of Shakspeare without its “unhappy barbarism.” 
Ilowever, Hume redeemed his reputation by bequeathing 
Ifome six dozen of port with the condition that he was to finish 
n bottle dt two sittings. Dr. Garnett’s article on Thomas 
Hood is somewhat meagre, and there is a curious inconsequence 
in the judgment on Hood's powers. “ His great and unique 
reputation,” says Dr. Garnett, “ rests upon the performances 
which combined poetry and humour.” Butin the “ Song of the 
Shirt” and “The Bridge of Sighs,” which Dr. Garnett justly 
says are Hood's most famous poems, and “two of the rarest 
achievements of contemporary verse,” Hood certainly does 
not figure as the humourist. He was the prince of jesters, no 
doubt, but his fame rests securely on his serious work. 
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ARCHITECTURE OF THE RENAISSANCE. 

The Architecture of the Renaissance in England. By Alfred 
Gotch and W. Talbot Brown. PartI. (London: B. T. Batsford, 
1801.) —This is the first instalment of a work which, if carried 
out in the spirit here shown, will take its place as a standard 
authority upon the “stately homes of England” long after 
the buildings themselves have lost all trace of their original 
beauty. The revival, or it may with more truth be said the 
birth, of domestic architecture in this country dates from the 
reign of Elizabeth. The Civil Wars—at least, those of Succes- 
sion—were closed, and moat-surrounded castles were no longer 
needed ; a prolonged period of firm government had made the 
country rich ; and the taste of the nobility and landed gentry, 
widened by foreign travel, soon showed itself in building fine 
houses. The Cecils were almost the first in the field, but they 
were not long without rivals and followers. Burghley House was 
probably begun even in Mary’s reign, but its most characteristic 
features were not added until her successor was firmly estab- 
lished on the throne. Haddon Hall,-:the home of Dorothy 
Vernon ; Hardwick Hall, “ more glass than wall,” built by the 
much-married * Bess of Hardwick,” and many another “ stately 
dwelling and a rich,” like Justice Shallow'’s, were erected 
before Shakspere began to write. Very often fantastic con- 
ceits, such as we find in the literature of the time, are to be 
traced not only in the decoration, but even in the plans of 
these Elizabethan houses—as, for instance, Longford Castle, 
built in the form of a triangle—while others, out of compli- 
ment to the Queen, were in the shape of the letter E. 

The period which the authors propose to treat in their 
work is that covered by the reigns of Elizabeth and James L., 
and extends from the time of John Thorpe almost to that of 
By the aid of the-camera we have here pre- 
sented to us in a manner hitherto unattempted the chefs- 
d’wucre of many unknown architects; and we can 
more accurately than by the means of the drawings of Nash 
or Prout the stonework and woodwork of our forefathers. 
The editors of this work, moreover, by giving photographic 
details of each building, render to their brother architects a 
service which laymen are unable to appreciate fully. But 


Inigo Jones 


realise 


laymen and craftsmen alike will recognise the beauty and, 


value of such buildings as the Hall o’ the Wood, near Bolton ; 
Apelithorpe Hall. the seat of the Fanes ; Broughton Castle, th 

home of the Fiennes; and other still more stately bat better 
known houses. 
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JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 
BY DWARD DOWDEN, 
Mrs. Ireland has suted 


and literary skill. r those 


a difficult task with much ability 
who have not read Mrs. Carlyle’s 
and even 


letters the book at ot but prove of greatinterest : 


persons to whom the letters are familiar will find something 
wth study in Mrs, Ireland's presentation of that strangely 
assorted pair—a nineteenth-century prophet and a nineteenth- 
tury prophet’s wife. The biographer holds the balance with 
a steady hand; she feels not only that Jane Carlyle can gain 
injustice to her husband, but that justice to one of 

the wedded couple really demands and involves justice to both. 
ether prophets ought to marry. We do not 
mentioned of that bare-footed Carmelite, Elijah the 
that he had a wife: his manners at the domestic 
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Carlyle had a tender heart, and a need of 
human care. And, if a prophet is to have a wedded helpmate, 
he may think himself not ill provided if she be of the kind of 
Jane Welsh Carlyle. 
‘compares woman, in her relation to the man she 
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who gives faithful 


There is the feminine creature, like Jane 
and indefatigable service all her 
never attains the Nirvana 
of absolute passion, forfeits 
individuality, carries with her into everything a vivid sense 


Carlyle, 
life long, but who is never absorbed, 
never, indeed, an atom of her 
of her own personal existence and personal character, her 
personal rights and wrongs. And there are men who love 
her the better because she remains herself, and who would not 


JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 

exchange her for any ecstatic, self-annihilating feminine rillet 
on the face of the globe. Your oceanic prophet surely should 
not crave to have his vastitude augmented by a rivulet’s dainty 
life. Something distinctively not himself should be far more 
interesting, far more helpful to him than an amiable echo or 
a tender shadow. Comradeship is better for him than identity, 
and in comradeship there should be an element of wholesome 
opposition. 

But to carry through such comradeship happily and suc- 
cessfully to the end needs a good deal of skill in the art of 
life. And Mrs, Carlyle, with all her brilliant gifts, her keen 
insight into facts, her swift and uncompromising veracity, her 
energy, her shrewdness, her wit, lacked something of genius 
in that most difficult of the fine arts. How clever it is to 
flash forth the sudden rapier of gleaming epigram! Yes, but 
how much more clever it often is to forbear and be silent ! 
There were deep fountains of tenderness in her husband’s 
nature which were unsealed by her death: was it entirely his 
fault that they did not flow forth more freely during her life? 
Her task, indeed, was not an easy one. To dandle a babe of 
genius, who kicks against circumstance so desperately and 
utters portentous outcries to heaven and earth, is a difficult 
task ; but the inherited craft of woman should be equal to it. 
Perhaps Jane Carlyle too quickly accepted failure in her first 
hope and first endeavour—to be everything to her husband ; 
and then bravely set herself to that which she reckoned the 
second-best—to dv everything for him. And perhaps she was 
a little wanting in the patience of hope, and was a little too 
prone to swift and decisive and final solutions of the per- 
plexities of life. 

Some wealthy benefactor of mankind would do well to 
endow in one of our universities a professorship of the science 
of wedded happiness; a three-years course of lectures should 
be compulsory on all our young barbarians, so that a little 
light, if no more, might struggle through the thick cloud of 
youth and male obtuseness, and the complexity of the science, 
if nothing else, might be in some measure perceived. Mrs. 
Ireland's volume would serve as a useful text-book. A 
series of examination papers could be framed of increasing 


* Life of Jane Weism Carlyle. By Mra, Alexander Ireland, Lou:lon; 
Chatto and Windus, 1891. 
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difficulty from elementary up to transcendental matrimoni- 
ology. “On what occasions should a husband of narrow 
means provide a carriage for dinners and evening parties? 
When may he ask his wife to trudge on foot?” “Write 
the answer of a man of letters who has been invited, 
without his wife, to a great lady’s country - house.” 
There are tyros to whom such questions as these would 
present difficulties. And from beggarly elements like 
these a graduated advance might be made to those all but 
insoluble problems in wedded life which are connected with 
faith and morals, the casuistry of the passions, and the treat- 
ment of an affliction that grievously troubled Carlyle, the 
*raal mental awgony in his ain inside.” Even to get into a 
youth’s empty head the definitions of domestic equilibrium, 
potential energy, stress, tension, and pressure would not be 
without its uses, 

If one might find a fault with Mrs, Ireland’s presentation 
of her subject, perhaps it would not be far wrong to say that 
she has dwelt too much on the painful side of Mrs. Carlyle’s 
married experience, and has not brought forward with cufficient 
force its compensating gains. “We see in needleworks and 
embroideries,” Bacon wrote, “it is more pleasing to have a 
lively work upon a sad and solemn ground than to have adark 
and melancholy work upon a lightsome ground.” Let us sup- 
pose—what is not quite certain—that the ground of Jane 
Carlyle’s life was dark ; it is the task of the biographic artist 
to embroider as much lively work as possible upon the sad and 
solemn ground. In the case of Carlyle himself we are uplifted 
from his depths and his glooms by a constant sense of the 
greatness of his achievement ; we know that if he suffered, 
he—and we with him—obtained a glorious recompense. ‘The 
sorrows of his wife’s story do not always carry with them this 
sustaining sense of compensation; and there is hence more 
need of bringing forward everything that is bright, lest we 
should feel the story to be unduly depressing. I venture to 
think’ that Mrs. Ireland has followed a little too much 
the guidance of Mr. Froude, and has not sufficiently 
laid to heart the admirable traversing of Mr. Froude’s allega- 
tions by Carlyle’s old friend Professor Masson. Carlyle was 
not being killed every time he called out ‘Murder !” nor was 
Jane Carlyle. Notwithstanding the reaction of Carlyle against 
Rousseauish sentimentalism, there was always in him some- 
thing of Rousseau’s spirit of revolt against many of the con- 
ditions of life and Rousseau’s habit of self-confession. Nor 
did his wife quite escape from the trick of expressing herself 
with over-vividness. Undoubtedly, if both of them had “ shut 
their mouths ” at certain times, they would have found them- 
selves “in a more compact and pious frame of mind.” Apart 
from ill-health and the sufferings linked with the joys of his 
temperanient, Carlyle’s life was not an exceptionally gloomy 
or tragic life. Professor Masson's interpretation of that life 
leaves upon me a convincing impression of fidelity. Nor, as 
it seems to me, was Jane Carlyle’s life quite as sorrowful as it 
appears in Mrs, Ireland’s picture, which, however, is one very 
honestly and very skilfully wrought out. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

Mrs. Sutherland Orr, in a letter to the Athenwum, states 
that Robert Browning was a great admirer of Matthew 
Arnold’s poems, particularly “The Scholar-Gipsy ” or “The 
Gipsy-Scholar,” as Mrs. Orr calls it. ‘“ I think there can be no 
unkindness,” she adds, “ in saying that Mr. Arnold was less 
just towards him.” 

We are threatened by an édition de lure of Lord Lytton’s 
novels, limited to 500 copies and enriched by photogravures 
especially engraved for this edition. An édition de luwe 
generally presupposes a cultivated book-buyer. Are there 500 
cultivated book-buyers left who have not long since “ found 
out” Lord Lytton’s position as a novelist ? 


The English Historical Review, edited by Samuel Rawson 
Gardiner and Reginald Lane Poole, and published by Long- 
mans, is always full of interesting matter—interesting, at least, 
to people who buy five editions of Bishop Stubbs's * Constitu- 
tional History” and two or three editions of Professor Freeman's 
“ Norman Conquest.” In the new number Mr. James Gairdner 
continues the discussion of the question “Did Henry VII. 
murder the Princes?” Mr. Gairdner’s name has been asso- 
ciated somewhat with the whitewashing of Richard III., but 
even he stops short before the daring of his pupil, Mr. 
Clements Markham, who has argued for Richard’s innocence 
of the murder of his nephews in an earlier number of the 
Review. Anyway, Junius, the Man in the Iron Mask, and 
the Princes in the Tower make life sweet for a great many 
discussion-loving people! 

When is the “ Life of Coleridge” by Mr. Ernest Hartley 
Coleridge to appear? The book will form the most important 
addition to biographical literature that has been seen for 
many aday. By the way, Mr. J. Dykes Campbell is editing a 
new edition of Coleridge’s poetical works—a _ gratifying 
fact for those who know that Mr. Campbell is the greatest 
living authority on Coleridge. 


The amusing volume of verses “ Lapsus Calami,” by J. K.S. 
(Macmillan and Bowes, of Cambridge), has got into a second 
edition very quickly. But the possessors of the first thousand 
copies will feel just a little irritated that, in the words of the 
new preface, “ nearly half of the old book is omitted and more 
than half of this book is new.” 

Rolf Boldrewood (Mr. T. A. Browne) is not dead after all. 
Messrs. Macmillan will shortly publish two more novels from 
his pen, under the titles of “ Nevermore” and “A Sydney 
Side Saxon.” 


New Books AND New Epitions To HAND.—* William 
Wordsworth,” by Elizabeth Wordsworth (Percival and Co.); 
* The Works of Heinrich Heine,” Vol. I. (* Florentine Nights,” 
&e.), translated from the German by C. G. Leland (W. 
Heinemann); “Official Guide to the London and’ North- 
Western Railway,” illustrated (Cassells); “ Cousins,’ by 
L. B. Walford (Spencer Blackett) ; ** Hamtura: a Tale of An 
Unknown Land,” by H. S. Lockhart-Ross (Dighy and Long) ; 
* Four Months of Bohemia: Being the Actual Experience of a 
Tyro in the Profession of Literature,” by George Eyre-'Todd (W. 
Hodgeand Co.,Glasgow) ; “ Dutiful Daughters : a Taleof London 
Life,” by H. Sutherland Edwards (Eden, Remington. and Co.) ; 
* Twenty Modern Men,” from the National Observer (E. Arnold, 
37, Bedford Street) ; “Captain Lanagan’s Log : Passages in the 
Life of a Merchant Skipper,’ by E. Downey (Ward and 
Downey) ; “ Die Drehung der Erdkruste: Eine Neue Geologisch- 
Astronomische Hypothese ” (Bocklein, Munich) ; “Salads and 
Sandwiches: Receipts for Making Them,” by ‘TI. Herbert 
(Sampson Low); “French Examination Papers: Set at 
Cambridge Local Examinations from 1881 to 1890,” edited by 
O. Baumann (Crosby Lockwood), K, 
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BOTHWELL CASTLE. 

Té is a bright morning, and, stand here on 
Bothwell Brig, one of the great landmarks in Scottish history, 
the scene of loveliness and peace around contrasts strangely 
with that fierce struggle on this spot, in 1679, between 
Monmouth and the Covenanters. Far up the valley, there, the 
silvery and winding reaches of the Clyde are glistening in the 
clear spring sunshine. On the right bank is a long stretch of 
level haugh, or holm, all clad in fresh verdure, and fringed 
with stately beeches, elms, and towering Scotch firs, whose 
huge red trunks stand out in the sunlight, in contrast 
with their dark foliage, bright as pillars of ruddy ore. One 
mile south of that belt of woodland, and surrounded by 
immemorial elms, is Hamilton Palace, the princely residence 
of the Duke of Hamilton, the premier peer of Scotland, while 
half a mile to the south-east, situated amid scenery than which 
there is nothing more picturesque of its kind in Scotland, lies 
Bothwell Castle, the ancient home of the Douglases, the most 
powerful family, and really the “ King-makers,” of Scottish 
history. 

Passing along the picturesque highway, which is in reality 
a shady avenue, lined on either side with stately chestnuts, 
beeches, and elms of several generations’ growth, we approach 
a fine gateway of the Elizabethan style of architecture, which 
recalls as a momentary dream, some of the romantic corners 
of Haddon Hal As we saunter across the greensward of the 
demesne, enamelled with countless crocuses and primroses, the 
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the Earl of Home, whose Countess, who died in 1877, was 


heiress of the last Earl of Douglas. 
sothwell’s halls have long been hushed in the silence of 
decay. A strange calm pervades the grass-grown courtyard, 
and the bright spring sunshine lights up the patches of green 
moss and golden stonecrop on the grim red walls. Sitting 
here in the clear sunlight, amid boughs of fresh, opening 
green, and sweet bird minstrelsy, and gazing: on the graceful 
sweep made by the Clyde round * Bothwell Banks,” celebrated 
for centuries in Scottish song, we wonder not that Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, and his sister Dorothy, looked long on this same 
scene in an ecstasy of admiration. And, as we reluctantly 
leave the charming glades, the lines of Wordsworth’s sonnet 
come unbidden to our lips— , 
Immured in Bothwell’s towers, at tim 
(So beautiful is Clyde) forgot to mourn 
The liberty they lost at Bannockburn 


, the brave 


WEYMOUTIL AND PORTLAND. 
The south coast of England, though its climate is less bracing 
in summer, presents far more diversity of attractive scenery 
than the east coast; and Weymouth, for autumn and winter 
resort, is not only a delightful place of sojourn, and, indeed, 
of permanent abode. but is well suited to those whose consti- 
tutions require a lighter and drier atmosphere than that of 


South Devon. Its air is reputed to be of a quality midway 
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including Melecombe Regis, on the opposite side of the little 
harbour, with several rising suburbs. Its Corporation has 
proceeded with great enterprise in various improvements, and 
lately contracted a loan to the amount of £117,000. The 
beautiful Esplanade, which was already more than a mile 
long, has been further extended ; the harbour has been deepened 
and widened ; a grand new hotel is to be erected by the munici- 
pality, at a cost of £40,000; public gardens have been formed, 
and good accommodation has been provided for the steam-boats, 
those running to the Channel Islands and to Cherbourg having 
an important traffic. ‘The value of building-land for mansions 
and villas around Weymouth is steadily increasing ; and much 
interest has been taken in the sale of the Bincleaves estate, at 
Rodwell, on the hill south of the town, a site admirably suit- 
able for such a purpose, commanding the grandest views both 
east and west. 

This hill, calle’ the Nothe, directly the 
harbour and the old town, and the rambler over its heights 
may look in every direction on scenes of delightful and 
surprising aspect to the farthest reach of his eyesight. On 
one side is Weymouth Bay, with the coast as far as St. Alban’s 
(or St. Aldhelm’s) Head; on the other side is the much 
greater “ West Bay,” here so called, which comprises the 
Dorsetshire coast from Bridport to Lyme Regis, the East 
Devon coast, by Seaton, Sidmouth, and Exmouth, and that of 
South Devon, from Dawlish and Teignmouth,and Torbay, to 
the Start Point. Immediately in front, as it were rising out 
of the sea, is the huge bulk of Portland, with its breakwater, 
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blackbirds call and answer from the budding elms, the lark 
has become “a sightless song” in the far-off blue, while the 
building rook sends down his hoarse jovial call filtered through 
half a league of clear air. 

Yonder, through the trees, and glowing in the bright sun- 
shine, ruddy and warm-looking, are the battlemented walls 
and towers of Bothwell Castle, the home of the Douglases 
during the reigns of many of the kings of the hapless house 
of Stuart. Nowhere in Scotland has the grandeur of this 
stately ruin been outmatched, towering on the summit of the 
red-sandstone crag which overhangs the silvery Clyde, which 
murmurs far below between its densely wooded banks. Built 
early in the fourteenth century, it is a magnificent specimen 
of the Norman style of architecture, and consists of a large 
oblong quadrangle flanked towards the south by two circular 
towers, covering altogether an area of 234 ft. in length and 
100 ft. in breadth. The battlements are 60 ft. from the ground, 
and some parts of the walls are 14 ft. thick. At the end 
are the ruins of the chapel, with shafted windows, and con- 
taining a font and an altar stance in fair preservation. 

The picturesque and extensive lands of Bothwell passed, 
by marriage, in 1242, from David de Clifford into the hands of 
the Murrays. From the Murrays they passed, in 1361, likewise 
by marriage, to the all-powerful house of Douglas. After 
their forfeiture, in 1455, the castlé and lands were bestowed 
by James III. on his minion, Sir John Ramsay, and afterwards 
were given to Patrick Hepburn, Lord Hales, who was created 
Earl of Bothwell—a title which became extinct in 1642. 
After having retained the castle and domains for four years, 
he exchanged them for Liddesdale and Hermitage with 
Archibald Douglas, fifth Earl of Angus. Thus, Bothwell 
Castle reverted to the Donglases, and at present is owned by 
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BOTHWELL CASTLE, 


between the air of Brighton and of Torquay, being mild but 
not too soft, refreshing, invigorating, but never boisterous ; 
and, with a clear seaward aspect to the south-east, it is 
sheltered from the colder and rougher winds. ‘This advantage 
is owing to its position at the inner angle of a noble bay, 
extending from the Bill of Portland to St. Alban’s Head, the 
western side of which is protected by the long and high 
promontory called the Isle of Portland; while its north and 
north-east shores, being the coast of a hilly country, are of 
considerable elevation, displaying cliff ranges. in the distant 
prospect, of a very remarkable configuration. The fine, 
smooth, firm sands, gently and evenly descending, the purity 
of the sea-water, and the safety for bathers also recommend 
Weymouth as a place of summer marine recreation, and it is 
at all seasons one of the healthiest towns in England. Every 
visitor who makes short excursions in the neighbourhood must 
be struck by the interesting topographical features he will 
discover: there is Portland, with its stupendous mass of rock ; 
Chesil Beach, twelve miles long, a marvellous barrier, com- 
posed wholly of smooth rounded pebbles, cast up in layers, or 
successive banks, accurately sorted by their size, of which 
there is another example at Budleigh Salterton, in Devonshire ; 
the fair lagoons, or inlets of water, one near the town, called 
Radipole Lake, another extending from Wyke Regis, by Fleet, 
to Abbotsbury ; and the chalk Downs, rising inland, on the 
road to Dorchester, with “barrows” and many objects of 
antiquarian inspection. The geologist, the botanist, or 
naturalist has plenty of opportunities for study. 

Weymouth became famous as a seaside holiday or health- 
seeking retreat in the middle of the last century, and is 
historically celebrated as the favourite residence of King 
George III. The old town of Weymouth is merged in the new, 


an ancient church and of Rufus Castle, possibly built 


Castle will reward 
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charming 
rustic village of Upwey, is the “ Wishing Well,” to which the 


forming in the roadstead a secure harbour for the largest 
fleet of British war-ships. The great fortress of the Verne 
and the great Convict Prison stand high on Portland; 


the stone-quarries, worked by Government convict labour, 


are on the west side, and several hamlets or small villages 
on the east. 
out 


If anyone desires to explore Portland, keeping 
of the way of the convict establishment, he may 
walk to the extreme point, some five miles, and enjoy the 
immense sea-view from the lighthouse. On the road, about 
halfway, in a green spot which cheers the weary pedestrian 


amid the stony waste of arid rocks, is Pennsylvania Castle, a 


Near this are the ruins of 
by 
William Rufus, also called “ Bow and Arrow,” from its walls 
being loopholed for archery. Returning from Portland to 
Weymouth, and passing by Rodwell, the ruins of Sandsfoot 
inspection. This castle was one of thos 
Henry VIII. to defend the coast French 
Its destruction, popularly ascribed to Cromwell, may 
have been caused by the sinking of its foundations in the 


mansion built by one of the Penns. 


built by against 


crumbling sandstone cliff. 


rural sec are 
Radipole, 


Pleasant walks or drives amidst verdant 
to be got on the north or inland side of Weymouth. 
miles from the town, is a pretty place, with a colony of 
swans, from the famous great swannery of Abbotsbury, Lord 
lichester’s seat, under the care of the Corporation on the 
lake. Farther up the valley of the Wey, at the 


ne ry 


two 


townsfolk and visitors often resort for a picnic, and fondly 
make believe to try their fortunes by complying with an 
ancient superstitious fancy, So much for Weymouth and its 
neighbourhood 
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THE 


From atreet-b 
ing by the 


of late 


and bow 


derstand more 


ll our eyes and him 
thought, it is not to make out whata 
when he takes his ki 
King of Yvetot 


if we 


easy 

; = 
Hnyship seriously. 
who did not: and him we 
may trust ej and ears and all 
there is real life so natural 


Beranger’s fancy 


Louis XVI. or 


ier of testimony, 


s the creature of 
to bea king, like George IV., or 


» present King of Prussia or the ruler of Muscovy, for 


ve may call him king too? Is it so great a thing as we 


make of it in imagination? and how much of imagination has 
the exalted one himself to employ to sustain the difference 
between himeelf and others? Where the sovereign is practically 
despotic—as in Germany and Russia, for example—he has a 


power which is not in the least imaginary ; but it is a power 


the making and unmaking of fortunes, 
By dark looks, by 
a shoulder, he is 


that extends far beyond 
or the giving or withholding of honours 

cold or contemptuous words, by the turn of 
the effects of 


hearts of the proudest The scorn 


shame; and 
of a wilder- 


Lord 


turned his 


able to work all misery and 
that in the 
would not have shocked my 


ness of wise men 


Duke half as much as when his sovereign 


back on him, from some unexplained ecaprice, while he was 


eaking. That was a fixed disgrace, as much beyond opinion 


as if the stigma had descended from heaven. Yet imagination 
alone made of it so devastating a misery ; the sufferer drew his 
pain from some fanciful attribution of qualities to the in- 
flictor of it which could be conferred on none but the king. But 
what did the king himself think about it Did he feel him- 
self naturally possessed of some Olympian right to do as he 
did, intending the consequences? Or did he feel as he got into 
his nightgown that evening that his mighty murderous airs 
imposture I read 
little that, the doors being closed 
upon any potentate, he becomes aware at that he is but 
human. No matter how great he may be—a Napoleon, a 
tussian Nicholas, a William IT, of Germany—as soon as he 
room 


were those of a necessary more or less? 


while ago 


somewhere a 


once 


sits down in the solitude of his own something 


which corresponds to the transforma- 
Monarch in Mr. Thackeray’s famous 
buckram out, the 


king is but a 


him 
Grand 


happens to 
tion of the 
sketches. ‘The wig 
lofty heels 
and he is conscious of it. 
and what the royal man thinks of himself when the daily 
place. Of 
Supposing hima Frederic the Great, 


gives 


comes off, the 


sink into slippers, the man 


I wonder how much that is true, 
divestiture takes course all depends upon the 
amount of man in him. 
there can be little or no change ; for he never has anything to 
do with the wig and the high-heeled shoes as components of 
majesty ; no buckram, either of external or internal application, 
stiffens his height; he has no mask of cold /auteur to take 
off, no “front of Mars” to drop with clattering sabre and 
The king and the 
there is no moment of conscious difference 
kings are not of the kind, 
name 


shining cuirass, man is the king 
the man, 
for him. But all 
even when they are sufficiently 
of king; and must needs distinguish between what they are 
and the part they have to play. From none of these shall we 
ever know what they think of themselves en deshabille. They 
will not confess, and itis for the public good that none of them 
though it would be pretty to hear them speak 
of the matter in a Palace of Truth. One there is who 
proclaims openly, in a [Protestant State swarming with 
philosophers, that he is not to be mistaken for anything 
but King by the direct appointment and maintenance of 
God. By immediate commission from on high, he is to rule 
his country as he pleascs, the consent of the country 
being neither here nor there in his sublime case. When 
his Majesty home after one of these declarations. 
puts off his lustrous accoutrements, slips into an easy jacket. 
drops into a cosy chair,and comes to his very self over a 
Dutch cigar. does he continue to believe in the direct Divine 
commission! Does he say to himself, as the speech of 
the afternoon runs through his mind, “It is true, no 
doubt of it!” And if so, how does a man feel who believes, 
even while he takes his evening pipe, that, as king, his 
hand is the hand and his will the will of an unerring 
and a just God? 

It is much to be a king when such a belief can be confi- 
dently held-—much to live reasonably in so splendid a delusion. 
But perhaps nobody ever did. Of course it may be that being 
born and bred a king may make a difference—which, however, 
is just what we do not know; but we are able to decide 
that Bedlam is full of precisely similar delusions, and that if 
there be not a sort of madness here it is a kind of imposture 
bred upon tradition and cherished partly for love and partly 
for business. And no doubt that is what his Majesty knows 
it to be when he dwindles to his true regal self in the 
light at the end of the Dutch cigar. How many other and 
feebler pxetensions, pretensions habitual and allowed, fall 
away from kings when they are out of sight of all but 
themselves may be partly imagined and also how 
peculiarly naked they feel on such occasions. How often, 
indeed, may these pretensions be felt as a humiliation and a 
bore at the time of their display, though they are not to be got 
rid of at any price. One would think that to be a king, not 
of the Frederic kind, must be to a man of heart and sense 
a double life: humiliation within exaltation; too much a 
matter of forms and trappings, of costuming and posturing, 
and painful observation of royal p's and q's: all very well for 
persons of histrionic mind whose earthly paradise is behind 
the footlights, but with heavy drawbacks for the betters of 
such persons. Yet most of us, no doubt, would prefer to be 
kings, though between that state of life and this of the jolly 
bricklayer who goes singing past my window to his work in 
the freshness of the summer morning there is many a one of 
far greater freedom and happiness—perhaps even, from the 
mature of things, of nobility. 


and 
Frederic 
deserving of the 


should do so . 


goes 


some weeks 
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ROMANCE, 


tongues” has 


ROYAL 


thousand 


ROUMANIAN 


with her 


THE 
Of late 
spre uding abroad 
a love-tale the hero of which is Heir Apparent to the Dacian 
throne, and the heroine a member of the royal household at 


Rumour been 


many ingeniously differentiated versions of 


sucharest and Sinaia, maid-of-honour and private 
to her Majesty the Very little 
information has as yet obtained publicity with respect to this 


secretary 


Queen of Roumania. correct 


* modern instance ” of “ the old, old story,” and, strange to say— 
although the affair in question has been under discussion for 
no inconsiderable uncertainty appears to prevail 
among the general publicand news-purveyors as to the personal 
birth, extraction, and parentage of at least one of the 
still 
may be as well, 


history, 
chief actors in the family drama of which Roumania 
anxiously awaits the final dénouement. It 
therefore, before setting down a plain statement of facts con- 
nected with this matter, and communicated to us on unim- 
peachableauthority, to rectify certain errors that have obtained 
currency with relation to the personality of the high-spirited 
young gentleman whose ardent desire to espouse one of his 
royal uncle’s most amiable and accomplished subjects has 
recently brewed an uncommonly noisy storm in a remarkably 
small teacup. 

A few years ago, the richest of all the non-regnant princes 
in Germany was Charles Anthony of Hohenzollern, a grandson 
of the “ beau sabreur” Joachim Marat, King of Naples under 
the first Napoleonic dispensation, and married to a grand- 
daughter of Josephine de Beauharnais, sometime Empress of 
the French. Prince Anthony, as he was popularly styled, 
had resigned his rights in favour of Frederick 
William IV., King of Prussia, who conferred upon him the 
title of “ Royal Highness” His union with 
Princess Josephine of Baden was productive of three sons and 
a daughter — Leopold Stephen, the head of the 
princely house of Hohenzollern, and immortalised in history 
as having, innocently enough, furnished the pretext for the 


sovereign 
asa q “ id pre quo. 


present 


provocation offered to Prussia by France on July 15, 1870; 
Charles Pitel, elected Prince of Roumania in April 1866, 
married three years later to Princess Pauline Elisabeth of 
Wied, and proclaimed King on March 26, 1881; Frederick 
and Marie Louise, 
Belgian Heir 


Eugene, now a colonel of Prussian cavalry ; 
Philip, Count of Flanders, and 
Apparent. The only issue of the Prince of Roumania’s mar- 
riage to the gifted lady who, under the assumed name of 
has earned universal fame as a poet and 


married to 


“Carmen Sylva,” 
dramatist, was a female child, born in the antumn of 1870, and 
who unfortunately died of paludal fever just as she had 
emerged from infancy. Some years after the death of the 
little Princess it was semi-officially announced at Bucharest 
that, in the opinion of the faculty, there was no human 
probability that Queen Elisabeth would again become pregnant. 
This fact was known to the King and Legislature of Roumania 
early in 1878, and during the Congress held at Berlin in the 
summer of that year Messrs. Bratiano and Kogalniceano took 
the sense of the great European Powers as to what expedient 
for assuring the Roumanian succession would be most uni- 
formly satisfactory. 
respect to the desirability of keeping the succession in the 
and when Roumania was 


There was a consensus of opinion with 


princely house of Hohenzollern ; 
raised to royal rank in the comity of nations, three years later, 
the Chambers at Bucharest intimated their respectful desire 
that King Charles should adopt one of his nephews, nominating 
him Roumanian Crown Prince and heir to the throne. 

The King’s elder brother, Leopold of Hohenzollern—he to 
whom the crown of Spain had been offered in 1870—had three 
sons by his marriage to an Infanta of Portugal, and it was at 
first proposed that the succession to the Iron Crown of Dacia 
should be assured to the eldest of these princes, a godson of 
the first German Emperor. Prince Leopold, however, pointed 
out that his son William, the “ Hereditary Prince of Hohen- 
zollern-Sigmaringen,” being his own first-born and natural 
successor, could not change his nationality or accept the 
reversion of an alien throne. It was speedily settled 
between King Charles and his brother that the latter's 
second son, Prince Ferdinand Victor Albert Mainrad, then 
(1881) a lad of sixteen, should become a Roumanian by 
adoption, with heirship to the throne; and this arrange- 
ment obtained the absolute sanction and approval of 
the Roumanian Parliament. As soon as the necessary “ con- 
stitutional formalities” had been fulfilled, the young prince 
was summoned to Roumania, where he became an inmate of 
his royal uncle's palace, and applied himself to the study of 
the language, history, and literature of his adoptive country. 
Being a youth of ardent temperament and enterprising dis- 
position, he engaged rather precociously in one or two im- 
petuous incursions into the pays du tendre during his first 
summer sojourn at Castle Pelesch, the country seat of King Carol 
and Queen “Carmen Sylva.” Roumanian society, however, is 
exceptionally tolerant of indiscretions prompted by the 
dictates of amorous passion, and it inclined to regard Prince 
Ferdinand’s boyish escapades as of happy augury—in the light, 
indeed, of the qualifications for the high office he had been 
singled out to hold at some future date. The great Boyars 
were encouraged to hope that their King to be would turn out 
a credit to the “fair and lovely land” (scumpdé tseara si 
fruméasi) whose capital has been aptly nicknamed “ The 
City of Pleasure.” 

Malle. Héléne Vacaresco is a young lady of noble birth and 
varied accomplishments, equally remarkable as a linguist, 
musician, and draughtswoman. She has been Queen Elisabeth’s 
“ reader,” private secretary, and favourite companion for some 
years, and was in attendance upon her Majesty during the 
royal lady's visit to this country a few months ago, when 
many distinguished members of English society made Mdlle. 
Vacaresco’s acquaintance, and were agreeably surprised by 
her familiarity with our language and literature. With 
this gifted “demoiselle d’honneur ” Prince Ferdinand has 
been constantly brought into contact in the private apart- 
ments of his royal aunt, who has treated Héléne Vacaresco 
more like a younger sister than an attendant. Youth, 
propinquity, and the damsel’s many physical and intellectual 
attractions are accountable for the Heir Apparent’s eager pro- 
posal to make her his wife. The opposition, however, ofored 
to his wishes by Roumanian public opinion, as well as by his 
own relatives, was so vigorous that his Royal Highness has 
been induced to renounce his heart's desire, and the matter is 
stated to be entirely at an end. 
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AT CHESTER FESTIVAL. 


BY THE REY. H. R. HAWEIS, 


is a town 


invariably 
neglected by the 


Stratford-on-Avon) 
but somewhat 


(like 
thronged by Americans 
average Englishman, unless there happens to be a Cathedral 
Festival announced. ‘Then that 
Chester is not only near the Duke of Westminster's seat 
Eaton Hall, but an exquisitely restored cathedral, 
one side of which is completely covered by a series of cartoon- 
They marvel at the old 


Chester 


people become aware 


possesses 


like mosaics only just completed. 
walls associated with old battles and old royal escapes ; they 
stand on the watch-tower from which his Majesty Charles IT. 
watched the fight at Rowton before flying to Worcester ; they 
pace marvellous covered ways and examine the ancient houses 
which make Chester more like old Antwerp than England—in 
fact, as the votaries of sacred music hurry to and fro from their 
quaint lodgings, they find themselves transported into quite 
Elizabethan times ; and many who have merely come up to hear 
Anna Williams, Lloyd, or Albani in “ Elijah ” or “ The Golden 
Legend” wonder why they have never visited Chester before 
for its own sake. 

The festival programme, on which the patrons the Prince 
and Princess of Wales appear as “the Count and Countess 
of Chester,” further convicts the average Englishman of 
ignorance and neglect, reminding him of the old and royal 
prestige of a town which he has hardly ever read of in 
books, much less visited. 

But what, it will be asked, were the points of the late 
For all musical festivals in cathedral towns have a 
sameness about them. First, although “the Count and 
Countess of Chester” were not there, the Duke and Duchess of 
Westminster were: the Duchess, charmingly attired in grey 
silk, wearing that famous pearl necklace—with pearls as big 


festival. 


as cherries, which, it is said, a London jeweller comes down 
periodically to “air,” whatever that means—wailked into the 
cathedral on the “St. Paul” day, accompanied by the Duke 
and suite. I noticed among them Hamilton Aidé, Lord 
Cobham, the Hon, Spencer Lyttelton, Lady Lathom, and 
others. The Duke and afterwards honoured the 
worshipful Mayor, good Mr. Brone, with their 
at luncheon, subsequently attended several 
performances, notably “Faust” and Dr. 

“ Rudel,” on which occasion, instead of occupying the front 
seats reserved for the ducal party, the Duchess had the good 
musical sense to sit halfway down the room, where, of course, 
Her Grace, who conversed 


Duchess 
presence 
other 


sridge’s 


and 
Berlioz's 


the music sounded twice as well. 
freely with the Mayor's guests and visitors before luncheon, 
expressed herself highly gratified with the performance of 
“St. Paul,” especially admiring “Sleepers, awake,” and winning 
all hearts, as she is wont to do, by her unaffected simplicity 
and dignity of manner, and graceful, but evidently sincere, 
cordiality. 

The festival was not without its hitches, but the ability 
Bridge and the complaisance of 
In the first place, 
telegraphed that 


, 


and promptness of Dr. J. F. 
the leading singers overcame all difficulties. 
Miss Macintyre, announced for “ Faust,” 
she was “indisposed,” and the medical certificate followed. 
Mrs. Henschel was sent for, and took Marguerite’s part at 
short notice, acquitting herself with great dramatic power, 
completely to the satisfaction of the audience. Next Miss 
Damian never turned up at the rehearsal of Dvorak’s “ Stabat 
Mater,” and so Dr. Bridge elected wisely to concel her engage- 
ment, and Miss Marian McKenzie took her place. It would bea 
good thing if this rule were oftener observed. No singer, however 
eminent, should be allowed to imperil an exsemb/e because it 
may be convenient or agreeable to accept an engagement 
instead of attending a rehearsal. Miss Damian's singing at 
the concert on the last night in “ Elijah” fully atoned for any 
momentary anxiety which her failure to appear may have 
caused, and it must be added that in the hands, or rather at 
the month, of Marian McKenzie, the music certainly did not 
A great deal of heavy work was put upon Miss 
who has hardly yet recovered from a 
She was accompanied by her 
charming little hospital nurse, who wrapped her up and 
attended her constantly to and fro, and, although Miss 
Williams was not able to be present at the Mayor's luncheon, 
and refrained from all the festival dissipations, she got through 
her work in first-rate form, exciting the liveliest admiration in 
“St. Paul” and Dvorak’s difficult “ Stabat” by the bell- 
like and silvery clearness of her upper notes, as well as 
by her breadth and finish of style. Positively the influenza 
seems to have agreed with her: it has been enforced rest— 
the very hardest thing for a popular singer to obtain. Dr. 
Bridge's “ Rudel,” produced expressly for this festival, proved 
a popular success. The hall was crowded, and the talented 
organist of Chester received something like an ovation, due 
not only to the brightness and ability of his composition, 
but to his unceasing labours to bring his band and chorus 
to a state of perfection which was really quite remark 
able. Of Mr. Lloyd’s singing it is hardly necessary to 
speak; he is the successor of Sims Reeves in popular as 
in artistic estimation, and no greater compliment could be 
paid him. Mr. Pierpoint scored as bass, though many people 
regretted the absence of Brereton ; and Iver M‘Kay filled the 
tenor parts in Spohr’s “Last Judgment” admirably. The 
concerted singing in the “Last Judgment,” by the way, was 
somehow better at the rehearsal than at the performance—a 
thing which very seldom happens. Of course, captious critics 
can always pick holes. To my mind, for instance, the “ Dance 
of Sylphs” in “Faust” was taken too slow and went a 
little heavily. The “Tannhiuser” overture flagged, and, 
considering the very heavy and continuous strain put upon 
him, Dr. Bridge would have done well to allow Willy Hess to 
relieve him occasionally at the conductor's desk. One of the 
brightest features in the concert-room was Willy Hess's 
splendid violin solo playing. His technique was perfection, 
and his breadth of tone and style worthy of Joachim. We are 
glad to learn that the proceeds of the festival more than cover 
expenses, but we are sure that if the collection at the cathedral 
had been better organised there wonld have been a much more 
handsome balance in the hands of the management. Plates 
and pew to pew should be the order of the day. 


suffer. 
Anna Williams, 


bad attack of influenza, 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON, 


In reply to a correspondent who has asked me to give a few 
facts regarding serpent-poison and its antidotes, I may refer 
him for the latest information I know of on that topic to 
the researches of Dr. T. Lauder Brunton on the “Snake 
Poisons of India.” Weir Mitchell's “Studies of Rattlesnake- 
Poison” may also be consulted; while Vincent Richards’s 

zandmarks of Snake-Poison Literature.” and Sir J. Fayrer’s 
book on Indian snakes should also be noted as standard works 
on the subject. The difficulty of finding a common antidote 
for snake-poison really depends on the fact that the venom of 
one species of snake is chemically different from that of 
another, and each poison has, therefore, to be treated, as it were, 
on its merits. At large, however, snake-poison acts fatally 
by depressing the heart and respiration, and by interfering 
materially with the oxidation of the blood. Dr. Brunton tells 
us that both cobra and rattlesnake venoms kill by paralysing 
the breathing ; while in cases in which the dose of poison has not 
been excessive, symptoms of blood-poisoning become manifest. 


Regarding the nature of serpent-venom, it is very interest- 
ing to discover that the poison-gland of a snake is really a 
modified salivary gland. Saliva would thus appear to be a 
ttuid which, both in health and disease, is liable to acquire 
poisonous properties. The serpent represents a case of natural 
modification of its salivary secretion, while a mad or rabid dog 
illustrates how saliva may acquire virulent qualities under the 
influence of disease. The hint thus thrown out by a study of 
what the serpent’s poison apparatus really is has not been 
lost on investigators. It is clear the venom is allied to 
some of those organic substances produced in the course 
of the decomposition of living matter, and known as 
ptomaines, Serpent-poison is thus an “albumose” substance, 
and as such is related very closely, of course, to living matter 
and to nitrogenous substances. According to Dr. Weir Mitchell. 
rattlesnake-virus contains three substances, whereof one is 
imnocuons, while one (globulin) acts poisonously on the blood, 
heart, and respiration, and the other (albumose) on thé tissues 
themselves Rattlesnake-poison seems to contain a large pro- 
portion of the globulins, but cobra-poison is not rich in these 
elements. 


Various chemical antidotes have been from time to time 
employed for the cure of snake-bite, but hitherto with com- 
paratively scant success. Excision of the part, and ligatures 
to prevent the spread of the poison through the body, form, of 
course, a mode of treatment known to every ambulance 
student. The question of antidotes, however, isa much more 
difficult one, for the reason already given—that of the varia- 
tions in the chemical nature of different venoms. Perman- 
ganate of potash, a substance which yields oxygen rapidly, 
has thus been recommended. It certainly destroys cobra- 
poison if it is directly mixed with the venom; bunt, as may be 
expected, it has no effect if merely employed as an application 
to the bitten part. Injected into the tissues of a bitten 
animal, a 1-per-cent. solution of the permanganate has been 
successfully employed, however ; and, therefore, this particular 
antidote may be kept in view by those interested in the subject. 
Strychnine is the latest remedy I have heard of, this drug 
being a powerful stimulant of the nerve-centres which control 
the breathing function. Dr. Brunton speaks hopefully of its 
use in snake-bite, and I understand it has been successfully 
used by medical men: abroad. 


We are reminded, also, that diffusible stimulants, and plenty 
ot them, are usually given in cases of snake-poisoning ; and, 
of course, the most readily procured fluid of this nature is 
alcohol. Plenty of whisky and brandy is administered, the 
effect of this treatment, according to Dr. Brunton, being, 
however, not to stimulate the nerve centres, as is usually 
supposed, but to act locally on the stomach. He has formed 
the opinion that when snake-bite occurs, the system makes an 
endeavour to throw off the poison, and the stomach is one of 
the channels apparently chosen for this purpose. If, therefore, 
the poison is thrown into the digestive system, there must 
exist a danger of its being reabsorbed into the blood, thus 
producing a fatal result. The administration of brandy, 
Dr. Brunton holds, has the effect of destroying the venom in 
the stomach by coagulating it, and is thus likely ‘to prove 
useful as an aid to the strychnine treatment already mentioned. 
Finally, there is a suggestion about snake-poisoning which is 
worth mentioning as a contribution to future research. It 
has been shown that a tendency exists on the part of the 
animal frame to acquire a power of resistance to the action of 
snake-poison. Animals have apparently been rendered incap- 
able of injury after a snake-bite through previous inoculation 
with small amounts of venom, presumably belonging to the 
same species of snake afterwards used to attack the protected 
subjects. There may be a wide field of inquiry to be opened 
up in this direction, although the plan indicated will prove of 
little service unless it can be shown that such inoculation, 
say, by one kind of venom, would render men or animals safe 
from the bites of all species of poisonous snakes. 


The opening day of the International Congress of Hygiene 


and Demography in London is Aug. 10. The discussion 
at a focal point, as it were, of matters relating to the 
physical welfare of mankind, and. to the conditions on 


which depend.our freedom from the attack of the diseases 
which decimate our race, must exercise an appreciable and 
beneficial effect upon sanitary science at large. The coming 
congress, it seems, will present just sufficient of the popular 


element to render it attractive to those members of the 
public who take an interest in sanitary science. Ladies, 
I observe, are invited to attend the meetings of the 


congress ; and it is to be hoped they will respond to the 
invitation. I can imagine nothing more useful, toany woman 
for example, than the proceedings of the sections relative to 
the welfare of children and to their healthy education. If the 
congress accomplishes nothing else than giving an impetus tothe 
public study of health, it will have achieved a very important 
result in relation to the welfare of the community at large. 


A very interesting pamphlet, entitled “ Pare Spring Water 
Supply for London,” has been sent me, and I venture to think 
Londoners at large (including those in high places) could not 
do better than peruse this brochure, with the view of seeing 
how easily and cheaply ten millions of gallons of water could 
at present be brought to London from the county of Middlesex 
itself, while twenty million gallons could be had daily by a 
further development of the system of sinking adits. The 
promoter of this scheme is Mr. George Webster, of Harefield 
Grove, Middlesex, and I learn that easements for the convey- 
ance of the water (a pure and wholesome supply) to London 
have been obtained from the parties who own the routes to the 
Metropolis. After recent revelations by Dr. Blaxall regarding 
the pollution of the Thames, it is hoped London will bestir itself 
in the matter of pure water supply, and Mr. Webster has at 
least shown the feasibility of a cheap and satisfactory scheme. 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Yommunications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor, 
W BARRETT.—We do not think it necessary that there should be a mate in the 








given number of moves to every reply of Black, Sucn a canon of criticism would 
rule out a large number of first-class problems, 

F G Tucker (Bristol).—The unpublished problem is too easy, but we shall be 
glad to hear from yoa again. 

C W (Sunbury).—We are obliged by your courtesy, hut regret that, owing to the 
long interval since publication, it is now too late tor ce the work, Probably 
another edition will be wanted shortly, and we can » the opportunity 
of reviewing if. If you are still composing we should be pleased to have an 
example of your skill. 


T LivERMORE (Worcester, Mass.)\—We have thought the better and shorter way 
of answering your letter was to hand it over to Mr. Gossip himself. 

W_ BINKHAM (Neepham).—You forget that we must allow tim our nt 
distant solvers, as well asa little license to the slow ones nearer home, 


merous 





Dr F St,—Please look again at No, 2467, and carefuliy consider the defence of 
P to Q 3rd, 

E tht. LLIAMY.—What is wrong with 1. Q to B 6th that it should not do fora 
FOLULION 7? 






Melbourne of No, 2459 from J Gordon Grahamstown, South 
Africa) and LC B (Agra, India); of No, 2460 from J G Macpherson; of No, 2461 
from Dr A R Sastry (Tumkur) f No, 2463 from An Ola Lady (Paterson 
U.S.A.); of No. 2464 from W_ Barrett; of No. 2465 from R H Brooks, Joseph T 
Pullen (Launceston), T G (Ware), C E Perugini, EG Boys, and © M A B; of 
No. 2466 from W Barrett, L Schiu (Vienna), J D Tucker (Leeds), EG Boys, C E 
Perugini, TG (Ware), Captain J A Chailice (Great Yarmouth JT Pullen, AS 
(The Hague), Edward Bygott, R Lines (Chatham), D Gowers (Haverhill), and 
RR Legge. 

CORRECT SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No. 2467 d from E E H, D MeCoy 
(Galway), E Louden, R H Brooks, Martin F gott, N Harris, Shadforth, 
DrG E Anderson (Cookham), Mrs Kelly (of Kell toberts, Dawn, Julia Short, 
Mrs Wilson (Plymouth Perugini, J C« Waltz (Ostend), W Barretr, 
Columbus, T G (Ware), J D Tucker (Leeds eth, Hereward, B D Knox 





H Reed (Liver 
J Dison, A Newman, E P Vulliamy, 


Major Dalby (Eating), Sorrento (Dawlish), T 
pool), Alpha, W ft Ratllem, W R BCPlymouth 
and W Wright, 





B. SCHWANN, 
BLACK, 

K to B 5th 

K to Kt 4th 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM 
WHITE. 
1. Q to Q B 6th 
2. Kt to K Kt 2nd (ch) 
3. Kt mates, 
If Black play | »Q sth 
if 1, P takes P,2. Kt to B7th (eh 
K,2Ket to Bard (eh), &e. 


No, 2465.—By E. 


: if 1. P takes Kt,2,.Qto Bath; 


K ti ¢ 
Kt to Bath; if}, Kt takes 


» Kt toy Kt Sth (ch 
if l. Reto Ke 2nd, 2 


PROBLEM No. 2469. 
By HEREWARD. 
BLACK, 
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WHITE, 
White to play, and nite in two moves, 
CHESS IN LONDON. 
Game played in the Divan Tournament between Messrs. LEE and Fenton, 
(Zukertort Opening.) 


WHITE BLACK (Mr. WHITH BLACK (Mr. 
(Mr. F. J. Lee), R. F. Fenton), (Mr. F. J. Lee), RK. F. Fenton). 
1. Kt to K B 3rd P to Q 4th There 1s no time for this counter-attack 
2. P to Q 4th P to K 3rd on the Queen's wing, but White has litth 
3. P to Bath KttoK B3rd_ |Clsetod 


P to B dth 
Kt to B 3rd 
310 Bsq 


Pto K R 4th 


P to Q Kt 3rd 19, 
4-4 | ond | 20. Kt to B 3rd 
Q Kt to Q 2nd 21. Q to B 2nd 
P to B 4th P to R 3rd 


4, Kt to B 3rd 
5. P to K 3rd 
6. B to Q 3rd 
7. Castles 





8. P to Q Kt 3rd 3to K 2nd 23, Kt takes P Kt takes Kt 

9. B to Kt 2nd Castles | 24. Q takes Kt P to B 6th 

10, R, to B sq R to B sq Black's play at this point is exceed 
11. Q'to K 2nd Kt to K 5th ~ g eg Ete - 
12. 3 takes Kt P takes B undo ull he has previously ga ned, 
13, Kt to Q 2nd P to Bath los. PtoK Kt4th  P takes P 


14. K R to Q sq P to Q R 3rd 
15, Kt to Bsq 


There already 


{to B 3rd 
Q Kh to K Bsq 
Rh (B 3rd) to B 


126. P takes P 
127. Kt to Kt 3rd 


are indications that | 9g P to Kt 5th 
ne to|~* 


White's position 18 not an easy one ond 
play, and there appears nothing better | . . alk 

than this move. P to B 3rd will not | 29.Q to R 4th 

relieve him, and in other directions his P to Kt 6th certainly seems wore 
forces are somewhat blocked. trounleson or Black, at any rate it 
15 QtoRB ond leads to some interesting variations, 
16.Q oQ 2nd | 29. P to Kt 3rd 


QRtwoQs 
4 to K at 30. Kt to K 4th 


31.Q to Kt 3rd 


R to R 2nd 


17. Kt to K 2nd 
R to R 6th 


The natural more, but one of singular 





strength, as it thwarts White in more And wins the Queen. The feature of 

ways than one. th ee m b> ul u 
wt culat a e neve 

18, P to Q 5th B to Q 3rd pate White's play 

19. P toQ R 8rd hand, is not up to his a 


Game played at Oliphant’s Restaurant between Messrs, JACOBS and TINSLEY, 
(Centre Gambit.) 

BLACK (Mr. 8. T.) | WHITE (Mr, H. J.) 

P to Q 4th 14. Q takes R P 

KttoK B3rd | 15.Qto K 3rd 


BLACK (Mr.8. T.) 


wire (Mr. H. J.) 
B to Q 3rd 


1, P to K 4th 
2. P takes P 


It 18 usual to retake the Pawn at once | | He one ares oe Le nb an fan es back 
with Queen, The text move, however tie an chee ry Ane. ~ . : pBew — 
is favoured by the second player as often ~ . pbc ty fret Hm yep aged looks 
leading tu interesting complications, | : sat Chere 15 sume e te . 

m » | 15, 3 takes (ch) 
3.KttoQB 3rd Kt takes P | 16. K takes B QtakesR 

4. Kt takes Kt Q takes Kt 17.0 to B 5th : 

5. Kt to K B 3rd B to B 4th | To : Festi. hind coe a 
6. B to K 2nd P to K 3rd einer of F to © ah and B to & it ket 

7. P toQ B 3rd 3 to Q 6th later. " . 

Much turns upon this move of Black, | 17. R to Q 4th 
the occupation of this square before the | 18,Q to Béth(ch) K to Qsq 
White @ P is moved being of great | 19. K to Kt 3rd R to Kt 4th (ch) 
rye oy 20. K to R 4th > to R 3rd 


Kt to Q B 3rd 
Kt to K 4th 


8. Castles 
9. Kt to K sq 
10. Kt takes B 


| 21. Q to B 3rd {takes Kt P 


| 22. P to Q 4th 





At last, but it is too late now. The 

He should rather have forced Black t game affords an excellent illustration of 

take by P to K B 4th, the danger of delaying this most import 
10. Kt takes Kt ant move, 

11. Q to B 2nd 22 Q to R 8th (ch) 


P to Kt 4th (ch) 
P takes B. Mate, 


23. Q to R 3rd 
24. B takes P (ch 


12. B takes Kt 
13. Q to R 4th (ch) 


Q takes B 


} 
R to Q sq } 
P to Kt 4th | 


hold a chess 
Herr E. Lasker 


The authorities of the German Exhibition intend to 
tournament, the arrangements for which are now in hand. 
is also to be engaged for exhibition play. 
is now in 


A companion work to “ Chess Openings, Ancient and Modern” 
Free 


the press under the title of “Chess Endings.” The editors are Messrs 
borough and Ranken, and the book will probably appear in September. 

The annuai meeting of the Counties Chess Association will commence on 
Monday, Aug. 3, inthe hall of Pembroke College, Oxford, when thre 
tournaments are on the programme. Some strong players are expected to 
cc mpete, 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 
BY MRS. FENWICK-MILLER. 


It is pleasant to hear how thoroughly and simply the German 
Empress has enjoyed her holiday with her little sons on the 
English eastern coast. The place where they have stayed, 
Felixstowe, is very quiet, and not in itself particularly 
attractive. But the Empress secured peace and privacy there, 
and she has been daily seen sitting upon the beach, with 
her little lads playing round her and perpetually appealing 
for herattention, just as any affectionate middle-class mother 
might be seen, Doubtless this royal lady, freed for the moment 
from the thousand distractions and the endless ceremonial ties 
of her daily life, enjoys her holiday with her children more 
even than the ordinary middle-class mother. 1t is surely mis- 
reading the conditions of royal life to talk of maternal love as 
a singular virtue when it isshown by a Queen. To have leisure 
to be with her children, to enjoy their affection, to guide their 
minds, and care for their pleasures, is to any woman worthy of 
her motherhood a privilege and a happiness, and we may be 
sure that it is no less appreciated because of rank and station. 
This is why human lots are so much more equal in reality 
than appears at a casual glance: because the great sources— 
the only indispensable elements—of human happiness may be 
enjoyed equally, or, alas! missed equally, in the paluce and 
the cottage. ‘The precious vessel of happiness, from which the 
soul may daily drink and be satisfied, rests upon the tripod stays 
of Health, Love,and Competence. What /s competence depends 
on the training and the tastes and the wisdom of the individual, 
to so large an extent that many a peasant enjoys it, while many 
a peer lacks it. A loveless home, though it be lined with downy 
softness, and beautified for the eye by art, and enriched with 
all the variety that literature gives the mind, is still but an 
abode of restless dissatisfaction. Nor can anything external 
console or delight one whose bones ache and whose pulses 
throb with pain. The sad Queen of Roumania, turning to 
literature to assuage the wretchedness of her heart after losing 
her only darling child, may well be pitied by every more for- 
tunate mother ; but an Empress need not be envied by any 
woman who shares with her the privileges of maternal love 
and personal health. Queen Victoria, who has given the world 
such interesting glimpses into the unaffected human nature 
that is behind the purple curtain that shields royalty, again 
and again declares her happiness to have the same elements as 
yours and mine, and none other. “ Trials we must have, but 
what are they if we are together ?"’—she writes of her wedded 
love ; and constantly her allusions to the joy of returning to 
her children after absence display equally ardent recognition 
of the blessing of motherly affection, unchanged, unimproved, 
and unalloyed by sovereign state, wealth, and power. 
Goodwood and Cowes and the end of the season are here 
Messrs. Redfern have been making some new dresses for the 
Princess of Wales for the yachting week,from which itisapparent 
that H.R.H. is at length going quite out of mourning. Fora few 
weeks, early in the season, the Princess wore deep black, and 
ever since she has appeared (except in the evenings on State 
occasions) only in the half-mourning tones, grey and heliotrope. 
The object of this attention was said to be a Danish lady, a 
friend of the Princess's girlhood. ‘The two Redfern dresses for 
Cowes however, are respectively of navy blue and red serge. 


The blue has a plain close-fitting skirt, having the back in 
large double box-pleats ; the top of the deep hem is indicated 
by a single line of narrow gold braid. ‘The bodice part of this 
costume is a long-skirted navy serge coat, opening away from 
the front, to be worn over a silk shirt. ‘The coat has revers at 
the top, and is edged along them, and all round as well, with 
narrow gold braid. The plainness of the waist of the skirt is 
relieved by a half-Swiss belt—i.e., the point turned downward, 
but cut off at the top, level with the waist-band ; this half- 
belt also is edged with the gold braid. The Princess is having 
several silk blouses or shirts sent to wear with this dress. One 
is in very narrow red-and-white striped silk ; another, plain 
white; and a third, indigo blue. ‘The second dress is of red 
serge, braided in a sort of Greek key design round the foot 
with white braid an inch wide. A full vest of white silk 
forms the centre of the bodice, and the long red serge coat has 
its edges trimmed with the white braid. 

With the season, of course, the Italian Opera also closes. 
Madame Nordica’s appearance was delayed this year till the 
last week but one of the season ; but when she came she acted 
(in “ Aida”) with such fire and vigour, and sang with such 
sweet strength, as to make her hearers regret that so few 


appearances had been given her this season. She is one 
of the excellent singers whom America has_ produced ; 
she was born in the State of Maine, and received her 
musical education almost entirely in Boston, only going 
to Italy for special operatic training. She was a Miss 
Norton, and, after a few years on the stage, married Mr. 
Gower, one of the inventors of the Gower-Bell telephone. At 


his request, she resigned the profession, but it was not by her 
own will. (What would be thought of a woman who asked a 
great artist to resign his art to devote himself to her on their 
marriage?) When Mr. Gower died, his widow returned to 
the triumphs of the platform and the stage, much to the 
public benefit. She makes a large income; her mother keeps 
house for her in their home at Finchley. Miss Eames and Miss 
Sybil Sanderson are also natives of the United States ; Madame 
Albani is a Canadian, and Madame Melba an Australian. 

Sir Augustus und Lady Harris gave one of the last and one 
of the most successful parties of the season on July 25. ‘They 
live in the house at St. John’s Wood which was once the abode 
of Mario. It is not a very large house, but it is surrounded by 
extensive grounds, full of fine old trees—a mulberry-tree 
among the many elms that give their name to the place. The 
pathway by which the house is approached is a long one, and 
passes in front of a church, which itself stands in a garden, so 
that “The Elms” is far"removed from the street, and the 
quiet and leafiness of the garden give one the restful impression 
of being far away in the country. ‘There gathered a really 
remarkable party. Lord Lathom (the Lord Chamberlain) and 
other peers and some peeresses mixed with the aristocracy of 
music, literature, and the stage. Mr. Harry Nicholls showed 
the gold snuff-box, adorned with a large W and an imperial 
crown in diamonds, that was the German Emperor's gift tothe 
sheriff. Madame Nordica, in a dove-grey silk with shaded stripes 
of a blue tinge ; Miss Mary Moore, in a white flowered delaine, 
Miss Marion Lea, in a pale heliotrope crépon; and Malle. 
Zanfretta, the naughty heroine of “ L’Enfant Prodigue,” in a 
charming costume with pink yoke and sleeves and trained 
pinafore Princess dress of blue brocade, contested the palm of 


beauty. Mrs. Bancroft carried a tiny King Charles spaniel 
about. M. Edouard de Reszke looked as big off the stage as 
on. M, Tivadar Nachez was most popular with the prettiest 
ladies. Madame Marian Mackenzie's unpainted face with its 


natural bloom, and her pretty auburn hair, were delightful 
matches to the natural freshness of the trees, and were shown 
to advantage by a blue Bengaline gown; and Miss Fanny 
srough, in a black-and-gold foulard. was also charming by 
her unaffected looks and ways. ‘There were some three 
hundred guests. It would be hard for anybody else but 
Sic Augustas Harris to get together such a company. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated Jan. 23, 1886), with a codicil (dated Aug. 22 
188%). of Sir William Parker, Bart., D.L., J.P., late of Melford 
Hall, Long Melford, Suffolk. who died on May 24, was proved 

1 July 14 by Colonel Nathaniel Barnardiston, one of the 
value of the personal estate amounting to over 
testat hequeaths £500, ceé furniture and 
r-cask of sherry for immediate use, and fifteen 
to his Dame Sophia Mary Parker : 
] vord presented to his 
box presented by 
im Hyde Parker, 
1 family estates 
furniture, pictures, plate, 
residue of his real and 
for his wife, for life or 

children who have not 


o” 


executors, the 
£24,000, The 
effects, a quarts 
dozen ot t ed wines 


& LMP an 


rtain 


wile 
rious article imding as 
niral Hyde Parke ind a 
ting n, to his son, Willi 
the settle 


snuff- 


of Swed 


ed Oct. 8, 188 th a codicil (dated May 27, 
zabeth Anne rviana D rothy Grey, widow 
R ird Grey, rector of Morpeth, 
» died or at Woolbeding, Mid- 
by Henry Arthur 
cutor, the value of 
to upwards of £17,000. The 
trust, to pay the income to 
Lady Taunton, for life, and then for her niece, Mrs. 
wife of the Bishop of London, for her sole 
and separate use her husband, 

The will of the Right Hon Lady Alexandra Leveson-Gower, 
late of Littlehales, Newport, Salop, who died on April 16, at 
Argyle Lodge, Kensington, was proved on July 17 by the 
Marquis of Stafford, the brother, and sole executor, the value 


t to £1357 


I rancis 


lew and 


imounting 


exe 


Surviving 


bequeaths £3000, upon 
remple, 


independently of 


of the personal estate amounting 


The will (dated odicils (dated 
Abbott 


has been 


March 5, 1), with two ¢ 
Dec. 21, 1881, and Aug. 14, I884), of Mr. Edward 
Wright, late of Castle Park. Frodsham, Cheshire, 
proved by Messrs. James Collinge, John Knowles, and 
Knowles, M.P., the executors, the of the 
amounting to upwards of The testator gives some 
to his daughters , and leaves the residue 
rty, upon trust, for his four daughters, 
will (dated Nov. 12, with a 
IS%1), of Mr. James Wrigley, J.P., D.L., 
near Windermere, Westmoreland, who 
April 29, was proved on July 16 by Mrs. Sarah Wrigley 
Miss Sarah Scholes Wrigley, the daughter ; 
Wrigley, the son; Alfred Grundy, and Benjamin Heape, jun., 
the executors, the of the personal estate in the 
United Kingdom amounting to upwards of £277,000. The 
testator gives £1000 each to the Royal Albert Asy lum for Idiots 
and Imbeciles for the Northern Counties (Lancaster), the Rail- 
way Benevolent Institution (London), the Cancer Hospital 
(Brompton), and the Unitarian Hlome Missionary College’ his 
horses and carriages, wines and consumable stores, to his wife 
his residence, Holbeck, with the furniture and effects, and all 
his lands and hereditaments in the county of Westmoreland, 
to the use of his wife, for life or widowhood ; £1500 per 
annum to his wife, for life or widowhood, and an absolute 
power of appointment over £10,000, in the event of her con- 
tinuing his widow during life; an annuity of £40 to his 
sister, Jane Grundy; and £10,000, upon trust, for his grand- 
son, James Wrigley Evatt. The residue of his real and 


Lees 
value personal estate 
£674,000, 
egvacies and others 
(dated 
late of 
died on 
e the 
James 


codicil 


TSO0O), 


widow ; 


value 
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personal estate he leaves, upon trust, for his son, James 
Wrigley, and his daughters, Sarah Scholes Wrigley and Mary 
Ann Grundy Wrigley, share and share alike. 

The will and codicil of Mr. Frederick Calvert, Q.C., D.L., 
J.P., F.R.G.S., formerly M.P. for Aylesbury, late of 38, Upper 
Grosvenor Street, who died on June 6, have just been proved by 
Sir Harry Verney. Bart., the brother, General Philip Smith, 
the nephew, and Edward Young Western, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of £255,000. 
The testator bequeaths £2500 each to the Bishop of London's 
Fund, the for the Propagation of the Gospel, the 
National Society, for its general purposes, and to the National 
Society for struggling Church Schools. 

The w (dated M Ly $1, 1889), with a codicil (dated May D, 
1800), of Mr. Charles Evers-Swindell, J.P., of the firm of 
Swindell and Co., Withymoor Works, late of Quarry House, 
Pedmore, Worcestershire, who died on June 9, was proved 
on July 14 by Joseph Bramah Cochrane and Edward Webb, 
the sons-in-law, the the value of the personal 
estate amounting to upwards of £213,000. The testator gives 
£300, upon trust, to apply the yearly income in lighting, 
maintaining, and repairing the lamp erected by him at the 
and the railing and plot of ground 
£200, an annuity of £500, and all his 
} I furniture, consumable horses, 
carriages, and indoor and outdoor effects, to his wife, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Mary Rose Evers-Swindell, in addition to the pro- 
vision made for her by settlement, and he wishes his trustees 
to arrange for her to continue to reside at Quarry House, 
she paying the rent for the same; his farm and lands 
at Wallop, with the live and dead farming stock, and 
£10,000 to his son Wilfred; £3000 each to his daughters, 
Mrs. Margaret Jane Webb, Mrs. Helen Owen, and Miss 
Amy Beatrice Evers-Swindell ; £2000 to his daughter- 
in-law, Mrs. Martha Jane Evers-Swindell ; £10,000, upon trust, 
£25,000, upon trust, for each of his said three 
daughters and their respective husbands and children ; 
£25,000, upon trust, for his said daughter-in-law and her 
children by his late son Frederick ; £25,000, upon trust, for 
his son-in-law Joseph Bramah Cochrane and his children by 
late daughter Alice; £10,000, upon trust, for his 
granddaughters, Hilda Mabel Cochrane and Edith Maud 
Cochrane ; and other legacies. The residue of his real and 
personal estate he leaves, upon trust, for his said son Wilfred 
and his daughters Margaret Jane, Helen, and Amy Beatrice in 
equal shares. 

The will (dated Sept. 20, 1887), with two codicils (dated 
April 11, 1888, and Oct. 4, 1890), of Captain Hugh Berners, R.N.., 
late of Wolverstone Park, Suffolk, who died on May 7, has been 
proved, the value of the personal estate amounting to upwards 
of 


Society 


executors, 


Pedmore, 
thereto; 
pictures, 


cross-roads, 
appertaining 


books. stores, 


plate, 


for his said son ; 


testator’s 


£ 130.000, 

The will (dated March 20, 1891) of the Rev. Theophilus 
Sidney Echalaz, late of Broughton Lodge, Surbiton, who died 
on May 9, was proved on June 30 by Henry Davison and Henry 
Echalaz, the nephews, and Clarence Cooper, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to over £29,000. The 
testator bequeaths £3000 to the National Life-Boat Institution, 
on condition that the legacy is expended within twelve months 
in the equipment of three life-boats, to be each named 
after the donor, “Theophilus Sidney Echalaz,” and to be 
stationed in any part of the coasts of England, Wales, or 
Scotland ; £1000 each to the Westminster Hospital and the 
Middlesex Hospital; and £500 each to the Charing Cross 
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Hospital, St. Mary's Hospital (Paddington), King’s College 
Hospital, the London Fever Hospital (Islington), the National 
Hospital for the Paralysed and Epileptic (Queen’s Square), the 
London Hospital, the Surgical Aid Society, the British Home 
for Incurables (Clapham), the Royal Hospital for Incurables 
(Putney), the Asylum for Idiots (Earlswood), the United 
Kingdom Beneficent Association, the Free Cancer Hospital 
(Brompton), the Royal Free Tospital, the Metropolitan 
Hospital, the Royal London Ophthalmic Hospital (Finsbury), 
the Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest 
(Brompton), the Royal Hospital for Diseases of the Chest (City 
Road), the Samaritan Free Hospital for Women and Children 
(Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square), the Royal Agri- 
cultural Benevolent Institution, University College or North 
London Hospital, the Deaf and Dumb Asylum (Old Kent 
Road), the Walton Convalescent Home, the Asylum for 
Fatherless Children (Reedham), the Governesses’ Benevolent 
Institution (Sackville Street), the Royal Medical Benevolent 
College (Soho Square), the Merchant Seamen’s Orphan Asyluna 
(Leadenhall Street), the Margate Sea-Bathing Infirmary, and 
the School for the Indigent Blind (St. George’s Circus, South- 
wark), all free of legacy duty. He gives Broughton Lodge, 
and, subject to the life interest of his wife, the trust funds 
under his marriage settlement to his nephew Henry Davison ; 
and legacies to his wife, relatives, and others. The residue of 
his real and personal estate he leaves to his nephew Reginald 
Echalaz. 

The will (dated May 11, 1887) of Miss Lucy Aked, late of 
St. James's Road, Halifax, who died on May 10, has been 
proved by James Longbottom, the acting executor, the value 
of the personal estate amounting to over £26,000, The testatrix 
leaves all her real and personal estate, upon trust, for her 
brother Robert, for life, and then for her nephews and nieces 
and the children of a deceased nephew. 

The will (dated Oct. 14, 1890) of Colonel Frederick Alfred 
Close, late of 22, Clanricarde Gardens, Bayswater, has been 
proved by Mrs. Eliza Milbank Close, the widow, and Cecil 
Edmund Currie, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
exceeding £25,000. The testator gives the lease of his resi- 
dence, ‘all his furniture and effects, horses and carriages, an 
immediate legacy of £200, and a further legacy of £5000 to 
his wife; £100,and £200 per annum during the life of his 
wife, to his son, Frederick Macdonald Close; and a compli- 
mentary legacy to his executor, Mr. Currie. The residue of his 
real and personal estate he leaves, upon trust, for his wife, for 
life, then for his said son, for life, and then for his issue as he 
shall appoint. 

The will (dated April 28, 1886) of Lieut.-Colonel Thomas 
Byrnand ‘lrappes, J.P., formerly of Clitheroe, and late of 
Clayton Hall, near Accrington, Lancashire, who died on April 
23, has been proved at the Lancaster District Registry by Mrs. 
IIelen Trappes, the widow and sole executrix, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to over £9000. The testator gives, 
devises, and bequeaths all his real and personal estate to his 
wife absolutely. 

The will (dated Feb. 11, 1891) of the Rev. Nathaniel 
Woodard, D.C.L., Founder and Provost of St. Nicholas’s College, 
and Canon of Manchester Cathedral. late of Henfield, Sussex, 
who died on April 25, was proved on June 30 by Mrs. Dorothy 
Louisa Woodard, the widow, Lieut.-Colonel George Herbert 
Woodard, the son, and Alfred John Pritchard, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to £1096, The dispo- 
sitions of the will are in favour of testator’s wife and children. 





GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY. 


Show-Roms: 112, REGENT STREET, W. 


Opposite 
Vigo Street. 


Supply the Public direct at Manufacturers’ Cash Prices, saving Purchasers from 25 to 50 per cent. 


Solid Silver Hunting 


Solid Silver Fruit Dish, Beautifully Chased, 
length 8} inches, £4 10s. £3 10s. 


Flask, 
to hold quarter-pint, 


Best 


covered Crocodile 
to hold quarter-pint, 
£1 7s. 6d. 


Solid Silver Bowl, 10-inch diameter, Beautifully 
Fluted, £14 10s, 


Electro Pocket Flask, 


Solid Silver Elegantly Chased Fruit Dish, with 
Shaped Border. 
Leather, 


1j-in. diameter 20 
5 0 


54-in, ” 


£21 
5 








APPROVAL, 


without Discount. 





GOODS FORWARDED 10 
THE COUNTRY ON 


All Goods marked in 
Plain Figures for Cash 


Awarded Nine Gold 
Medals and the Cross of 
the Legion of Honour. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST EREE. 

















THE LARGEST 
AND FINEST STOCK OF 
PRIZE-CUPS, BOWLS 
and TESTIMONIAL PLATE. 


Special Designs and 
Estimates submitted 
Free of Charge. 














. Solid Silver Sugar Bowl, 
Cream Ewer,and Tongs, 


Sulid Silver Two-handled Cup and Cover, on 
polished wood plinth, 15 inches high, £30. 


GOL.DSMIT Hs’ 


in case, £4 10s. 


& SILVEREMITHS'’ 


12 Pairs Best Electro-Plated Dessert Knives and Forks, 
with Plain Blades and round Pearl Handles, with end 
mounts, fitted in Polished Oak Case, £8 10s. 


COMPANY, 112, REGENT STREET, 


Solid Silver Two-handled Challenge Cup, 
on polished wood plinth 


8} in. high 

Sin. » 

win. , 

llin. , ee 


CLERKENWELL, 


Solid Silver Sugar Bowl, 
Cream Ewer, and Tongs, 
ip case, £4 10s. 


vy. Manufactory: 
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ELLIMAN’S ROYAL EMBROCATION. 


PICTORIAL SPORTING ADVERTISEMENTS, 
By JOHN STURGESS. 
Suitabie for framing. 

19 Prints. Post Free for Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
Sent Abroad for P.O.O. for Three Shillings and Sixpence, 
or Foreign Stamps for Four Shillings. Apply to 
ELLIMAN, SONS, and CO., SLOUGH, ENGLAND. 
These are Artistic Sketches in Black and White, and look 
well when neatly Framed. Specimen Print Free. 

















NO STABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT 


3 For SPRAINS and fj i (silk «ja 

FIT IMAN $ CURBS, SPLINTS [N@@ingaait (ay) [ove 
when forming, eel: “ie 
SPRUNG SINEWS, CAPPED HOCKS, OVER- eee Se 
REACHES, BRUISES and CUTS, BROKEN 
KNEES, SORE SHOULDERS, SORE THROATS, 
SORE BACKS, SPRAINS, CUTS, BRUISES 


IN DOGS, &c. 





“T think it very useful.” 
RUTLAND, Master of Belvoir Hounds, 


“ Indispensable in any stable, but especially 


FOR 
in the stable of a Master of Hounds,” 
HADDINGTON, 
Master of Berwickshire Hounds, HORSES, 


RO Y A I CATTLE, 


“T have used it for some time past, and find AND 


it very efficacious if properly applied.’ 
T. WALTON KNOLLES, 
Master of South Union Hunt (Ireland), 








| Ne “ty di | | 7 a Sgt — & 
ti — pty ork U.Swain Eno | 








“Tf used frequently no blistering required.” 
WwW C. MARSHALL, . ' _ a . 

From Mr. A. B. Sadler, Primrose Cottage, From Mr. J. R. Humphreys, Stork House, 
Lamborne, Berkshire. 


From Mr, Albert Wetherell, Westwood Stables, 
Beverley, Yorkshire. 





Master of W. N. C. Marshall's Hounds. 


Newmarket. 
bag : ane bi a : sane , , : Sirs,—T have used your Embrocation for the Sirs,—I have used your Embrocation for the 
: 4 Sirs,—Elliman’s Royal Embrocation is used in | 4% <—_ . ‘ i : years. § able t 
Sold by Chemists and Saddlers. Price -*.. 9s. 6d., 3s. 6d, my stables with beneficial results. ~ wed. — my stables, and find it most useful a ooo 1 think no stable should be with 
A.B. SADLER, Trainer. | Pais, J. R. HUMpurReys, Trainer, ALBERT WETHERELL, Trainer. 


EM B RO CATI 0) N, From Mr, Alfred Hayhoe, Palace House, | From Mr. W. Waterman, Willow Grove Mews, From Mr. John Coates, Hawthorn Villa, 
Beverley. Sedgcfleld. 


Newmarket, | 





Pr red only by— , n= | Sirs,—I have used your Embrocation for many SIRs se your Embrocation regular iv 
ope y by Sirs,—Elliman’s Royal Embrocation is used in | years, and always found it the best that Ihave | m... 4. pd a -- ry = ohn “ th oom 
my stables, I find it most efficacious. | used both for sprains and bad throats | ent wound brui . A , 
; ° ° , us, D ses, &C. 
ELLIMAN, SONS, & CO., Slough, England ALFRED HAYHOE, Trainer. W. WATERMAN, Trainer. JOUN CoaTEs, Trainer 


“And it I will have, or I will have none,” ””%%* 





POST OFFICE TELEGRAPHS No of Message 
-) J Prefix : Code a ae. CUnland Telegrams.) 2 For Post ase Stamps 
pie A Ong snd Service Instructions Words Sent a hl Teed 
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HOUSE OF 


MACE, 


THE COMMONS. 


BY THE 
Iam told by the Serjeant, who is deeply versed in modern 
poetry, that some bard has exclaimed, “ Do I sleep, do I dream, 
or is visions about?" These words exactly describe my frame of 
mind. I have witnessed an unparalleled altercation between 


the Speaker anda member of the House. At least, as far as 


ymnild the scene, this 
Chair and Mr. 


somnambulist ever since, I 


my astounded wits c take cognisance of 


was the nature of the 
Atkinson. As I have felt 
swear that 
inasort of nightmare, an elderly and excitable 


Mr. Peel. If I him 


having sanctioned * a false 


dispute between the 
like a 
cannot my impressions tally exactly with the 
facts. I see 


gentleman harling hear 


defiance at 
aright, he accuses the Speaker of 


Ilouse. 
said “Oh Oh!” in 


rnals of the He accuses one of the 
ie of 


il he invites the 


entry in the 


h iving response 
House to consider whether a 
erk is entitled to take this tone towards a representative 

Then he relates a fearful tale of the duplicity 
forbids the 
Tanner of 
belief that 
division in 
for Boston, 
rose in his 


Forgetful of the rule which 


&% member by name, he accuses Dr. 


cajoled and seduced him into the 


uuld find a fellow -teller in a which 
IIonse was on and the member 


one side 


his ally, on the other. Dr. Tanner 
when the division was challenged, but when the 
er called upon the minority to stand up a second time, 
the faithless Celt remained seated, and Mr. Atkinson was left 
‘Then it was entered in the 


provoke d a 


to brave the situation by himself. 
that Mr. Atkinson had “ frivolonsly” 
division, thongh it was quite clear to his mind that the blame, 


journals 


if any, rested on the head of the member for Cork, who had 
betrayed a simple-minded Saxon. I gathered, too, still in the 
had done all this 


that trade 


same dream-like fashion, that Mr. Atkinson 
interests of 
which the member 


The House, 


for the sake of the timber trade 
were some 
for Boston alone 
regardless of those unrighteous 
course, which Mr. Atkinson Had he 
been supported at the critical moment by Dr. Tanner, a great 


imperilled by 
perceived the glaring iniquity 
interests, was bent on an 
nobly strove to check. 
averted, and the timber trade saved 
was deserted and flouted, and now 


crime might have Leen 


> 


from destruction. But he 
there is wailing and weeping amongst the cedars of Lebanon. 
Then in my fantasy it seemed that the Speaker arose, and 
gravely charged Mr. Atkinson with having insulted the Char. 
‘This confirmed my suspicion that the whole incident was the 
outcome of my distorted imagination. For was it possible 
that anyone would actually address the Speaker in the strain 
apparently employed by the member for Boston? Mr. Peel read 
one letter which he had received from that eccentric worthy, 
but there was another, he said, which was too shocking for 
publicity. I knew I that this 
supposed epistle was held in front of me by one of the Clerks 


was dreaminy, tor I fancied 


ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LISTS 
POST FREE, 


Registered Desiaqn, 
MAPPIN and WEBB'S New Stand for Peaches or 
other Fruits. Shells, git inside, £3 5s, 


MS; Sirds 


ha 


7. 
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, 
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at the Table, and that it invited the Speaker to a boxing 
entertainment on the terrace. Throughout Mr. Peel's address 
Mr. Atkinson indulged in excited ejaculations, the like of 
which have not been heard in the House of Commons since 
the days when Speaker Onslow was forcibly held down in his 
chair by rebellious Parliamentarians. [ thought my night- 
mare was getting pretty strong when these unseemly sounds 
fell upon my ear. and [ felt that there was a poetic justice 
even in dreams when the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
expressed his horror of Mr. Atkinson's behaviour, and moved 
that the offender shouid be suspended for the remainder of 
Mr. Goschen at that moment was a superlative 
image of indignant amazement. But other members did not 
appear to share his sentiments. Mr. Sexton, with a gravity 
far from Celtic, declared that the penalty of suspension 
for the remainder of the Session was too and 
Mr. Cuninghame Graham, with a nice discrimination, suggested 
that Mr. Atkinson's excessive zeal for the timber trade 
might some day be paralleled by the sentiment of a democratic 
champion who was obnoxious to the majority. Possibly 
Mr. Graham had a presentiment of a struggle with a Clerk 
at the Table who shonld say “Oh, Oh!” to motion 
for allowing the labouring classes to work one hour a month. 
But presently the Speaker intervened and magnanimously 
proposed that Mr. Atkinson should be relieved from his duties 
to the timber trade fot only a week. And so this painful 
phantasmagoria passed from my vision, and I am beginning 
to cherish a comfortable disbelief in the very existence of 
Mr. Atkinson. 

For how can one take literally a man who is in favour of 
abolishing some of the most cherished usages of the Honse? 
Mr. Atkinson, I understand, wants to shorten speeches, and to 
give members facilities tor reading and writing during the 
delivery of harangnes in which they take no interest. His 
idea of reading 1s to bring an armful of newspapers into the 
House, and to tear up those which, I suppose, contain matter 
obnoxious to the timber trade. Imaginea number of members 
engaged in this occupation, or in writing indignant missives to 
the Speaker, or preparing crushing retorts for the Clerks at the 
Table! The whole scheme is so foreign to the atmosphere in 
which I have been brought up that I regard Mr, Atkinson as 
an image of deliriam caused by protracted debates in Supply. 
If heshould reappear at the end of his week of suspension, our 
case will become very bad indeed, and only a prorogation will 
be an effectual prescription. 

But, whatever may betide, the House can always count on 
the cheerfulness and contentment of the Home Secretary. 
Ilaving observed Mr. Matthews in many aspects, I am of 
opinion that he is the most consummate optimist of his time. 
‘There is positively nothing wrong with the universe while the 
Ilome Secretary is engaged in discourse. Everybody who 
has prison is enjoying his deserts. An anti- 
vaccinationist who will not pay a fine, or a member of 
the Saivation Army who disobeys the laws of Eastbourne, 
has the felicity of sharing the prison discipline which 
is meted out to pickpockets. Mr. Matthews extols this 
system in spite of the remonstrances of Mr. Channing 
and the rebukes of Mr. Atherley Jones. The Home Secretary 
has the enviable capacity, now so rare. of taking everything as 
This disposition makes him mach the youngest 
man on the ‘Treasury Bench. He is never ruffled lke Mr. 
Goschen, or pained hike Mr. Smith. When he 1s speaking, I 
feel that the House is free from phantasmea, and a blessed sense 
ot reality descends upon my perturbed spirit. 


the session. 


severe, 


some 


gone to 


one finds it. 
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NEW MUSIC. 

Glancing through the latest pile of new music sent to us for 
review, we find nothing of very great merit among the instru- 
mental compositions. On the other hand, there are, as usual, 
songs galore, the drawing-room ballad furnishing, of course, 
by far the greater majority. Here is a new one by Signor 
Tosti, entitled ** Remembered still” (words by Frederic E. 
Weatherly). which has a simple, pleasing melody, a pretty 
refrain, and an easy accompaniment. An interesting com- 
position is a song by Herbert Bedford, called “Three Shadows” 
(poem by Dante Gabriel Rossetti), which gained the prize 
given by the Guildhall School of Music in October last year. 
It is a well-written and musicianly song, with a_ tender 
melody. A violin accompaniment ad /ih. enhances its attrac- 
tiveness. We shall certainly look forward to further efforts 
from this young composer, who appears to have decided talent. 
The songs just referred to are published by G. Ricordi and Co., 
from which firm we have also received “ Zingaresca.”” an 
effective but unoriginal piece for pianoforte by R. Orlando 
Morgan. 

We have from Augener and Co. a “Serenade” (words by 
Hood) and *'I'wo Songs” (words by Moore), both of which are 
composed by Fred. W. King. and dedicated. by special per- 
mission, to Madame Patti. The “Serenade” is a high-class 
song for either tenor or soprano, and has an attractive melody, 
while the two songs “Joys of Youth now fleeting” and 
* Ilear me but once,” are short, but have much appropriate 
sentiment and charm. They are admirably written, and 
cannot fail to please.—The “Genesta Gavotte,” by J. W. 
Ivimey, 1s not by any means original, but makes a taking 
drawing-room piece for piano. 

From Boosey and Co. we have a new song, “ Love were 
enough.” by Hope Temple (words by Frederic E. Weatherly), 
with vbbl:gaté for violin and 'cello. This is not one of the 
popular young composer's happiest efforts, but it is tuneful 
and sentimental.—lt 1s quite a treat to come across anything 
so fresh and dainty as “A Song of Flowers,” by G. Henschel 
(words by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke). ‘The poem suggests 
a graceful poetic idea, and the writer's fancy has been most 
happily caught by Mr. Henschel. With its sparkling melody 
and pretty varying accompaniment, this is a really admirable 
-Another vocal composition which should meet with 
approval on all sides is “ When Love is kind,” an old melody, 
arranged by “A. L.” to the words by Moore. It is quaint 
and merry.—Baritones in search of a taking sea-song should 
find what they require in “Jack will not forget you,” words 
by F. O. Bynoe, music by Frank L. Moir. 

Six songs by Reginald de Koven, together with the solo 
numbers from the vocal score of his pretty comic opera * Maid 
Marian,” are sent by Hopwood and Crew. Amateurs will be 
tolerably safe in purchasing Mr. de Koven’s songs. ‘They are 
all attractive, tunetul, and moderately easy. “Sleep on, my 
heart * (for mezzo-soprano) is a little gem of tenderness and 
charm, and the same words can be applied to “ A Winter 
Lullaby.” The ‘Gondoher’s Song” has an ear-haunting 
refrain, which ought to make it po; ular; while a “ Song at 
Evening ” (words by Tlarry B. Smith) should also suit public 
taste. “Broken toys’ (words by Eugene Field) is replete 
With qnuamtness and dainty tunefulness ; and “An Arabian 
Night” is a good stirring love-song, full of deep, passionate 
sentiment. Mr. de Koven has also written a bright, merry 
polka, entitled “ Harlequin,” which is decidedly above the 
average, 


song. 
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Tea Tray, handsomely Engraved Centre and Handles. 
20 inches, £11 11s, 22 inches, £12 12s, 24 inches, £13 13s. 


MAPPIN and WEBB'S New Combination Strawberry , Sugar, 


ant Cream Stand, richly chased, and parce! gilt 
Fruit Spoon, Sifter, and Ladle, to maten, £4 18s., complete, 


Cut and Engraved Claret 
Jag, Massive Mounts, 
£2 10s. ‘“terling Silver 
Mounts, £5 6s, 


Pepper Mill, with 
Cut-Glass Body, 156, 
Sterling Silver, 


£1 15s. 


Escallop Butter Sheli and Kuife, 
with Glass Lining, 12s. 6d. 
Sterting Silver, £2 


THE POULTRY, B.C. atzzstsis, 


With Chased 


Richly Cut Giass Salad Bowl, handsomety 
ls.; Pair Servers to match, 16s, 


Crumb Scoop, with Carved Ivory Handle, 18s, 6d. 
Sterting Silver, £4, 


); AND 158, OXFORD ST., W., 


Country. 





BranJdy-anJd-Soda Stand, Engraved Glass Decanter 
and Two Soda-Water Tumblers, with spaces for Two 
Selizer and Four Soda-Water Bottles, £3 103. 


Six-Bottle Dinner Cruet, Cut-Glass 


Bottles, £3 10s. 
Claret Jug, richly Cut Glass, 
Chased Mount, £3 8s, 
Sterling Silver, £8 5s. 


Queen Anne Afternoon Tea Set, £5 10s. 
LONDON Manufactory: Royal Plate & 
. Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 
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JOCULAR JOURNALISM.—ITI. A True and Perfect Nocturnal, was Gone in thedark and circu- butit was enred by the help of the “King of Greenland’s 
lated on the sly. Its second title must have been intended to Dog-Leach”! 
BY MASON JACKSON. indicate that it was a thing of a nocturnal nature and In the rapid increase of periodical papers after the abolition 
The curious mixture of jest and earnest—of flippant banter obnoxious to the light of day. Those who bought it would of the Press censorship in 1695 the comic and satirical form 
and grave discussion—which runs through the “ Mercuries” read it with the added delight that proverbially belongs to of journalism was duly represented. There were the Whipping 
and Diurnals” of the Civil War shows that the iat secret pleasures, and we can imagine how it must have been Post, the Weekly Comedy, the Diverting vst, and the 
coi a beg a sg Rmatto ypngnag ier > enjoyed by the Temple students in their dimly lighted Humours of a Coffee House. There was also, at a later date, 
believed in the efficacy of a merry jest applied to a troubled chambers ‘and by the dissolute wits who frequented the the Foundling Hospital for Wit. It is not recorded whether 
pirit. Asa physician might apply a blister or let blood to taverns of Alsatia. The precinct of Whitefriars, which has its projector followed the example of the real Foundling 
elieve the physical pain of his patient, so the jocular journal- long been the home of Punch, has, doubtless, often resounded Hospital, and hung up a basket at his office-door for the 
ist of the period strove to relieve the moral sufferings of the with laughter created by his prototype of the seventeenth reception of forsaken and destitute jokes. lhe spirit of 
p appa century. Like Punch, Mercurius Democritus came out every humorous journalism is apparent in the Spectator and 
nation by copious doses of wit and satire, or what passed  weoinesday, but its author is unknown. Its contents were notof the Zatler, for the creators of Sir Roger de Coverley, Will 
current for such ne of the “ Mercuries” even assumed the a quality likely to perpetuate the name of the writer,nor,indeed, Honeycomb, and Captain Sentry were humourists of the 
name as wellas the character of a physician.and under the — were they intended to outlive the laugh that was raised by them. first rank. So was Henry Fielding, who figured as a humor- 
title of Mereuris ( ecommended his paper as a It aimed at nothing higher than to mystify its readers with ous journalist when he edited the Jacobite’s Journal. Early 
sovereigne Salve fur these sick Times If real events sham intelligence, or to raise a laugh by the relation of mock in the nineteenth century we find the jocular journalist 
chronicl at all, it was done in a humorous or marvels. In the number for Feb, 15, 1654, it is gravely stated and the graphic humourist working together. The Sutirist, 
sque spirit ure heronticus professed to give that the last letters from Holborn Hill make mention of two or Monthly Mirror, of 1808 was illustrated, and some years 
m tl nferr regions, While the Laughing Mercury — old women who, being in a trance near Gray's Inn Lane,sawa_ before the battle of Waterloo George Cruikshank was con- 
intelligence from blazing star about sixteen miles up in the air. It is described  tributing coloured caric: atures to the Scourge, or Monthly 
ypular press to as being of a “terrible aspect,” encircled by two half-moons, Expositor of Imposture and Fully. The Scou? ze was very hard 
nation were at from which issued “streams of inflamed air, whichdazzled the on the Prince Regent and his Cc ourt and the doings of the Duke 
rought forth eyes of all that beheld the same, insomuch that they that of Yorkand Mrs. Clarke. Jocular journalism was also repre- 
e minstrel of the looked stedfastly on it are moone-blinde, and very lunatick senied by Charles Lamb, who joked in the Morning Post ; by 
chieftain on his ever since.” Then follows an account of a“ quire of mermaids,” Tom Moore, who contributed rhyming squibs to the Worning 
urning of that were heard to sing “ wonderful sweetly” on the same day Chronicle ; by Canning, in the Anti-Jacobin ; and by Theodore 
that three tides flowed in the New River together. ‘This is Hook in John Bull. These, with the Bon Ton Magazine and 
death of Charles I. vouched for by Jack Adams, of the parish of Clerkenwell. Then the //umourist, carry us forward to the period of the French 
alism to flourish two dolphins were seen dancing over the Thames with a Revolution of 1830. when the Paris Figaro was started, and 
fun soon began again to pair of bagpipes before them ; and a blind woman who went which was soon followed by Figaro in London and the group 
In the second year of into Hyde Park to steal venison in the night affirmed that she | of comic and satirical journals which sprang into life during 
fereurius Democritus in saw at the bottom of a pond “ two half-suns in one horizon,” the Reform agitation of 1831-2. 
the distinct represen- the meaning of which strange appearances “time, it is Though the taste for humorous periodical literature had 
in the seventeenth century, thought, will suddenly make appear.’ This was the sort of | been thus far recognised, there was no independent comic 
e remarkable when we consider humour with which Werevrius Democritus regaled his readers. paper until gare in London appeared in 1831. It was started 
he existed, but his second Ile professed to communicate “ faithfully the affairs both of | by Gilbert a’ Beckett, then quite a young man. The extra- 
Trne and Perfect Nocturnal,” would seem to — city and country,” but many of his effusions were little better ordinary popularity of the Paris Figaro induced him to 
suggest a solution of the mystery. It eannot be supposed than nursery tales. In the same number above referred to attempt a similar periodical in London. Ten years later the 
hat what the Puritans must have considered a sinful there is an account of a terrible fight between 1,654,200 successful Paris Charirari inspired the promoters of Punch with 
vould be issued under authority, and, Greenland cuckoos and a large flock of swallows, in which similar hopes, when Punch, like Figaro, borrowed part of its 


and rivald publication wo 
therefore, we must conclude that Wereurius Democritus, or — fight there was only one swallow wounded in the great toe, title from its Parisian prototype. 
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SEQUAH’S PRAIRIE FLOWER, ; HOTEL VICTORIA 


NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, 
SEQUAH'S OIL, 


AND 


SEQUAH’S INSTANT RELIEF 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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SEQUAH’S 
PREPARATIONS, 


‘SAILYVd 


SEQUAH’S 
WORLD-RENOWNED PRAIRIE FLOWER, See, oe | 
R E M E DIES SEQUAH S OIL, THIS Magnificent Hotel is one of the Finest in the World; 500 Apartments, Public 


AND 
and Private Rooms and Baths, unsurpassed for comfort, convenience, and elegance. 


Alws rive si tisfs ctic ° ‘ “a s . eee ’ . : 
vays gt isfaction SEQUAH S INSTANT RELIEF a lit by Electricity. Passenger Lifts to every Floor. 
F Are now universally acknowledged 


ONCE USED sebelagghass scsi The Table d’Hote for Ladies and Gentlemen, 
they are HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES. open to Non-Residents, price ds. 
ALWAYS THE BEST DINNER IN LONDON. 


The Chemists everywhere say there never were : 
“ From 6 to 8.30 p.m. 


USED. sceelllinide sgh men debian aeibiiads 
Medicines which gave greater satisfaction, or 
SEPARATE TABLES RESERVED FOR LARGE OR SMALL PARTIES. 
Coffee-Room replete with comfort and attention. 
Excellent Breakfasts and Luncheons. Wines of the finest Brands. 
| Large Well- Lighted Billiard - Room with Five Tables, Full Size. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. Telegraphic Address: “VICTORIOLA, LONDON.” 
SEE THAT THE WAME SEQUAH IS BLOWN IN EVERY BOTTLE. LIQUEUR OF THE GRANDE THE BEST JUDGES OF CIGARS 
CHARTREUSE. NOW OBTAIN THEIR SUPPLIES AT 
q «delicious Liquer ir, when bas mreey erent 
See that the words Sequah, Limited, are Engraved _ This ee oe ee ae BENSON’ S, 61, ST, PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 


lerful properties of ai ding Iige =: Ahoy and 

on every Government Stamp over the Cork. rex ettihg Dy apepsin can non Me nad of all the | Reatly good Poreien Cigars at auntie 
: as it Merch s. 

} Sole Comsignee—W. DOYLE, 35, Crutehedfriars, London, B.C. 168., 208., 228. per 100 (and upwards). Samples 9s for 1s, (14 stamps). 


IMPORTANT TO ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE. 


DON’T GO WITHOUT A BOTTLE OF ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” 


It ought to be kept in every bedroom in readiness for any emergency. It prevents diarrhoea, and 
removes it in the early stages. The secret of success—Sterling honesty of purpose. Without it life is a sham. 


CAUTION.—Examine each bottle and see the capsule is marked ENO’S “FRUIT SALT”; 
without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 


‘Among the most useful medicines that have been introduced within the last century is ENO'S 
‘FRUIT SALT. There is no doubt that, where it has been taken in the earliest stage of a disease, 
it has, in many instances, prevented what would otherwise have been a severe illness. The effect of 
ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ upon a disordered and feverish condition of the system is marvellous. As 


HEALTH- GIVING. a nursery medicine the ‘FRUIT SALT’ is invaluable; instead of children disliking it, they look 
PREASAE OCLEES. upon it rather in the light of a luxury. As a gentle aperient and a corrective in cases of any sort of 


over-indulgence in eating or drinking, ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ is all that is needful to restore 
freshness and vigour. In cases of Nervous Headache and Debility it is especially useful, and should be 
taken in all cases where persons suffer from a sluggish condition of the Liver.”— Young Lady's Journal. 


Prepared only at ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, SE, 


ROOMS FOR ARBITRATIONS 
AND MEETINGS 














which had so large and phenomenal a sale. 








FULL DIRECTIONS ACCOMPANY FACH BOTTLE. 
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GORDON. 


— mae ARE 


PEAUTY WALTZ 
BEA ry ALIS 


IMPROMP TU. 








M ORE’ Ss 














Full price paid will be 
within three years if one ofa higher class be taken 
approved of within one 
| ons and particulars post free.—T. 
CO. (Established 104 Years 


91, F 








NEW V_ MUSIC. 


and CO.’S 


y and POPULAR SONGS. 2s. each net. 


LOVE 


sAWRENCE KELLIE. 

OF MY HEART. 
R. DE KOVEN 

Written by F. E. Weatherly. 


LAST NIGHT IN DREAMLAND. L. Kellie. 


Lawrence Kellie. 


F. E. Weatherly. 


F. E, Weatherly. 


WAP R IL. Jenjamin 
juglishand French Words 
MARGUERITE. 
cess by Miss Liza Lehmann. 
Goring Thomas. 
Theo Marzials. 


IN THE CORN. 


“A. 
V 





OLIVER KING, 


BLYNKEN, AND NOD. 


ION STEPHEN, 


y LULLABY. Marion Ste} 
Vritten by Eugene I 1. 


THE SEASON, 


WALTZ. 


RO! INE LOWTHIAN 


[ NDIAN SUMMER WALTZ, 
[ NDIAN SUMMER WALTZ, 


Bucalossi. 


wee sie 


PHE PIANOFORTR, 2s. « 
Be nj vmin Godard. 


A gre 38, 


Benjamin Godard. 


blished, 


. Kottaun. 


nple and effective. 


Wi arw ick Williams, 


CO’S CATALOGUE! 
yany part of the world. 


sic Albumaand Journals, 
mental Music. 


gan Music. 


rs 





ments, 


ASON and H. AML IN American ORGANS 


im Mustel Organs, 
Organo-Pianos, 


“WA MLIN PIANOS. 


teed Instruments. 


ments 


rdeons, Concertinas, 


Established over 100 Years. 
CO.., 
MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, 


EDINBURGH EXHIBITION, 1890 
AWARD—THE DIPLOMA OF HONOUR, 


Bk tINSMEAD PIANOS, 
oc. B* tINSMEAD and ahead 


Beer APPOINTMENT 
NCESS OF w y sONDON 


Leading } 








nded Is 


American Organs 
Carriage fre 


nd Street, Ww. 


on SALE, with 


or 15s. pe month (sece 
m the A ee-years’ hire system, ~ Liste free 
yuthampton Row, Holborn, London. 


co. — PIANOS 
lute Sale. 50 per cent. discount. 
terms. Cottage Pianos, 8 








inst ury P: Pavement, 





Month, Three 


the property of the hirer if the pay- 
is no other house in Lond 
offers such really sood pianos at 15s, per month on the 


as the hautaeturerse THOMAS OETZMANN 
5 We 


Lawrence Kellie. 


in and Piano Duets, 


&e 
, Music Stands, 


PIANOFORTES. 


7 to &8 Guineas, 





. L 
wate Street Within, E.C. 
and CO.’S' PIANOS. 


ION FOR SALE OR HIRE, 
lustrated Lists Free 
Ne 


as, | Class 6, 35 guineas, 





reas. | Class 7, 40 guines 

0 guineas. | Class 8, 45 guineas. 
all the best Makers, from 44 guineas 
allowed for any instrument 


dD egg ype 











THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


THE 


WeEYMouTH GRAND HOTEL COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1891, whereby 
the liability of the Shareholders is limited to the amount of 


their Shares. 





CAPITAL, £40,000, 
Divided into 4000 Shares of £19 each, payable as follows— 
£1 per Share on Application ; 
£2 pet Share on Allotment 
£2 per Share Six Months from Allotment ; 
yt the Balance as and when required. 


PROVISIONAL DIRECTORS: 


Andrew Richard : urtis, Longhill Terrace, Weymouth, 
(Managing Director, Messrs. J. A. Devenish and Co., Limited, 


Weymouth) 


Herbert John Groves, Rodwell Villa vr aemeOnen (OS the firm 


Joho Groves and Son, Weymo 





r 
Alfred De nnis, J.P., 8 putheliffe Wyke Regis ‘Dorset (Mayor 


Aug a hen y Munt, Patna, Bournemouth 
BANKERS 
Eli ,and Co., Weymouth and Branches, 
Glyn , and Co., Lombard Street, London. 





SOLICITORS 
jowen and Symes, l and 2, Maiden Street, Weymouth. 
BROKERS 
Smith and Pitts, 14, Cornhill, London, E.c, 
Bradford and Hallett, 2, St. Mary Street, Weymouth. 
SECRETARY 
Zillwood Milledge, St. Thomas Street, Weymouth. 
AUDITOR 
Robert Oakley (Manager, Messrs. Williams and Co1 
Bankers, Weymouth). 
OFFICE OF THE COMPANY 
74, St. Thomas Street, Weymouth, 





pany, 


PROSPECTUS 


This Company is f med bs yr Loewe purpose of acquiring a lease 
e Corporation of ymouth and Meleombe Regis of 

f land upon ssiuiels the old ROYAL HOTEL, Mel- 
egis, with the Tap, Stables, and other outbuildings 
are now erected, and to erect on the said piece of land a first- 








from th 





class Hotel with every modern improvement, furnished in ¢ 
Spd i -and containing 111 Bed and Sitting Rooms 

table for Concerts, Balls,and Banquets, and ¢ 
su iffet wi th sep 4s 
The Hotel wi 











Bay and the surrounding coast. 


There is probably no Watering Place in England where first- 
class Hotel accommodation is more needed thanat Weymouth, 
or Where, having regard to the size and importance of the 


place, such accommodation is so deficient. 


During the last three or four years Weymouth has made 
rapid strides in improvement. In the year I8s7 an Act of Par- 
liament was obtained under which powers were granted to 
vorrow a sum of £165,000, and for this purpose to create Muni- 

tipal Stock. In pursuance of this Act, the Corporation have 


created Municipal Stock, borrowed a sui of £117,000, con- 
»Oin building new Quay Walls and deepen 
£12,0001n adapting the present Pierto the requ 
Channel Islands traffic, extended the Esplanade, built 


~ he 






Western Parade, laid out extensive new Public Gardens, 
erected Shelters on the Esplanade, and made other improve- 


ments of a most important character. 


The immediate result of the Harbour Improvement has 
increase in the Gre it Western Railway 
( > to the Channel Islands, by which South- 
ampton has been successfully competed with,a considerable 

f passengers hetween 
Weymouth and the Channel Islands. New boats have been 
put on by the Great Western Railway Company, fitted with 
electric light and in the most modern style, and for these 





increase resulting in the number ¢ 





vats fast trains run to and from London, 


Under the Improvement Act powers have been ol/tained to 
borrow a sum of £30,000 for a new Pier, which it is hoped will 


shortly be built. 


In addition to the improvements under the Local Act, 


Messrs. Whitehead and Company have commenced the erec 


tion of a Torpedo Manufactory just outside Weymouth, which 
is likely to havea most beneficial influence on the prosperity 
of the town. It is contemplated to employ on the works about 
300 men, Which in the event of success may be increased to 


1000, 


The immediate result of the Improvements and the new 
Torpedo Works have been to greatly increase the value of 
land, and three most successful sales of building estates 
have been held, Sir Frederic Johnstone, one of the ground 
2 at very good prices, 
and two more estates will shortly be offered for building 





landlords, selling a portion of his ests 


purposes, 


he extensive range of Stabling at the rear of the Hotel will 


be of grea 
mm have sealed an ag 
for # years a gradually increasing 
which i 








It is estimated that the total cost of building, furnishing, 
and completing the Hotel will not exceed £40,000, And it 1s 
confidently believed, by those who bave had special experi- 
ence in the management of Hotels in Weymouth and 
immediate neighbourhood, that a considerable profit may be 





unticipited, 
The following is a list of dividends paid by some of the 
principal Hotels in Seaside resorts 
BrightonGrand Hotel Company.. «+» Ten per Cent. 
Ilfracombe Hotel Company +» Ten per Cent, 
Queen's Hotel Company, Hastings .. Ten per Cent. 
Queen’s Hotel, Harrogate oe -» Ten per Cent. 
Granville Hotel, Ramsgate oe «+» Eight per Cent. 
Torquay Hotel Company .. * +» Five per Cent 
The following contracts have heen entered into—viz., An 








of Weymouth and Melcombe 
Messieurs Helyer and Munt, as Agents for the Company 





of the other part; and a subsequent Agreement dated 
the 4th day of June, 1891 and made between the 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of the Borough of We 


mouth and Melcombe Regis of the one part, and the Weymouth 


Grand Hotel C m pany, L malted, of the other part. An Agree 









the one part, and Messrs. J 








1x91, and made between the 
Messrs. Helyer and Munt, of the other part. 


No promotion money has been or will be paid out of the 


assets of the Company. 


The Detailed Plans and Copies of the above Agreements can 


be seen at the Offices of the Solicitors for the Company. 








Ww Hat IS YOUR CREST and MOTTO? 
Send name and county to de ae ag poe 
d, PE *REES 


Office. Painting in heraldic colours, 
TRACED. The correct colours for liver Arms of husband 
and wife blended. Cre s engraved on seals and dies, Book- 
plates engraved in med al and modern styles. Si ny rings, 
is-carat, from 423.—25, Cranbourn Street, London, 


YULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of CRESTED 











STATIONERY—a Half-ream of BEST QUALITY Paper 


und SQUARE ENVELOPES, all amped IN COLOUR with 
Crest or Address. No charge for engraving steel dic, Wedding 
and Invitation Cards, <A card-plate and 50 best Visiting 
Cards, 28. 8d.—T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn 
Street (corner of St. Martin’s Lane), London, W.C, 








be in the centre of the town, facing 
the Esplanade aa commanding a lovely view of Weymouth 





solidated varic yus trusts of the town, and have spe nt asum of 





eement to grant a lease 
ental—the maximum of 


greement dated the 24th day of February, lsvl,and made 
hetween the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of the Borough 
ecis of the one part, and 


27th day of May, Is0l,and made between the 
yer and Munt on behalf of the Company of 
Devenish and Co., Limited, of 
the other part ; and an Agre ent dated the 4th day of June, 
fompany of the one part and 





(GREAT 


% ROME R, S 








On SATURDAY, 


EASTERN 
BANK HOLIDAY.—SEASI DE. E 
An ACCLERATED and iMPROVED. st MMER SERVICE LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOt 
of FAST TRAINS 1s now running to YARMOUTH, 
“ suthend-on-Sea, Clacton-on-Si 
aze, Harwich, Dovercourt, Fe >, 
wold an HUNSTANTON, TOURIST, FORTNIGHTLY, 
FRID . SATURDAY to TUESDAY TICKETS 
A 





z 
‘ 
=: 


are issued hy ALL TRAINS from LIVER- | Aug. 5. 
E alsofromsSU BURBAN STATIONS and E 
LONDON L iNE STATIONS (New Cross, &c. 
from Liverpool Street 


will be run from LONDON ee YARMOUTH, &c. 


CHEAP DAY 


SOUTHEN D-ON-SE 


Trains will Leave LIVI 
5e4 5 W), 7.10 








TRIPS to the SEASIDE, &c 






at same fare 








and the 





and 
Kk- 





ast | —————_ 


s a8 dARIS.- SHORTEST, 


AUG. 1, ADDITIONAL FAST TRAINS Via NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN 


Special Express Day Service (Weekdays and Sundays) 











RAILWAY. Aveust.— BANK HOLIDAY, 


2KRAL ARRANGEMENT. 


fH COAST RAILW AY. 


LOWES- Extension of time “chad nary Return Tickets for distances 
a, Wailton- | over 10 miles, from Friday, July : 
Aldeburgh, South- Cheap Saturday to Monds) rickets issued te i from London, 

Seaside, &c.,on Saturday, Aug. 1, will be avail- 
for return on any day up to and acioaide Wednesday, 


, to Friday Aug. 7; also the 





_ CHEAPEST ROUTE, 


A,or BURNHAM-ON-CROUCH, 2s. 6d. Lond to Paris (1 & 2 Class) Paria to London | & 2 Clings), 

from Liverpool Street, &c., DAILY. On BANK HOLIDAY Victoris wen vam is dep. 9 an 
t page STR EET for gprs or | one mn Bridge vam. London Bridge arr. 7 p.m. 

0 s$a.m., calling a Vs LO 1. | Victo 7 ° 

GLOBE OAD. arr. 6.50 p.m. i ria ” peu 

ATFOL iROU GH tt The M ning Departure from London willon Aug. 1, 2,and3 


ue a f 

to SOUTHE ND : re issued from S'PATIONS on the 
and EAST LONDON LINES 
CLACTON, hd ALTON, and HARWICH, 4s From LIVER- 
St oor aes Aug. 2, at 9.10 a.m., and on London to Paris (1, 2,3 Class 

»., Calling at Stratford only. - 
,on BANK ‘HOL IDAY, from LIVE 
and from ST. PANCRAS at 6.50 a.m 
on BANK HOLIDAY, from ST. PANCR ‘AS at 
Wa, Birt, General Manager 





POLITAN, NORT 


POOL STRE on 
BANK HOLIDAY 
YARMOUTH, 5 









? 


6.50 a.m 
London July, 1891, 


H LONDON, 





SUMMER HOL IDAY 5. 


YOURS to WEST CO! 
and to ST. PI 


of NORWAY 
and cheapest route. 


aud ST. ROGNVALD 
CRUISES on Aug. 1, Aug. & 15, 
Q NNIV CHRISTIANIA, 











and 





st-class Steamers st 


he Fir. 
LEAVE LEITH and ABERDEEN | 
A 








Nita 


. YARIS.—SPECIAL CHEAP EXCURSIONS 


en. Leaving London Bridge 


ERSBI ae be 


Improved Express Night Sery 


POOL | y . de} 


ictoria (West End) 8.50 p.m. 
London Bridge (City) 9 pn 


irr 
Paris (St. Lazare) .. 80 a.m. 
—e Fares—Single, First 34s, 7d 
Return, First 3d., Second 428 








| vid Newhaven, Dieppe, R 





Sec 





be postponed until 11.50 a.m., arriving in Paris 9.40 p.m, 
I e (Weekdays and Sundays). 


Paris to London (1, 2, 3 Class), 


de 


Paris (St. Lazare) .. 8.50 p.m. 


sondon Bridge (City) 7.40 a.m, 
Victoria (West End) 7.50 a.m. 


nd 25s. 7d., Third 18s, 7d. 
3d., Third 338, 3d. 


* ‘ Powerful Paddle-Steamers with excellent Cabins, &c 
7TORDS ; ' i i é 
FJORD Trains run ali ngside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 














for TWELVE-DAY | 

4 ‘ 11.50 am, and 9 p.in., and Victoria 11.50 a.m. and 4% , 

uh particulars and Saturday, Aug 
Handbook, Ww. ’ olm, | From ae D ‘Bridge 9 p.m. and Victoria &50 p.m.,Thureday, 
102, Queen Victoria Street, ( Sewell and Cr ywther, 1s | i yy one Monday,and Tue July ® and 
Cockspur Street, ( haring Cross, 5. W. thos. Cook and Son, | 4 1 1d 4 
Ludgate Circus .C., and all branches; George Hourston, Returning te mn ? aris by the &50 p.m. Train and Boat in 
64, Constituti ) Street Leith; and Charles Merrylees connection on any day within 14 days of the day « ssue 
} Northe rn Ste am ‘Wharf, Aberdeen. Fares—First Class, 308. 3d. ; Second Class om by either 
Morning or Evening Service, and Third Class. 26s., by Evening 








Service only. 


PLEASURE CRUISE TO THE BALTIC, | “°° : 


NORTH OF SCOTLAND AND ORKNEY 
LAND STEAM NAVIGATION ls ty ANY.—The well-known 
NNIVA will makea SPECIAL 
sith on AUG. 29 and returning Brighton are issued every Saturday by all Trains, according 
days at to class, from Victoria, Clapha 


first-class Tourist Yacht 


TR oe BALTIC, 





including a@ liberal 


cast Coast Railways 


Sewell and Crowther, 


° lw voyage 
Christiz ani: a, Cope nhagen, and Stockholm respectively, 
six days at St. Petersburg. One cabin for each passenger, 
Special arrangements made 
for Passengers from London. 

early to W. A. Malcolm, 102, Queen Victoria Street, ) 
Is, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W.; | 148., 8s. 6d., and 6s, 4d. 
Thomas Cook and Son, Ludgate Circus, and all branches; 


table. 





will lucieas a call of three 


AND SHET- | 1>RIGHTON.- 





and Kensington (Addison Road) 


MONDAY, or TUESDAY 


ATURDAY TO SUNDAY, 
Cheap Return Tickets to 


Junction, and Balham ; from 
West Brompton, Chelsea, und 


£35, Battersea ; and from London Bridge, New Cross, Brockley, 


with | Honor Oak Park, and Forest Hill. 
Apply Returning by any Train,according to class, on the following 
E.c.; | Sunday, Monday, or Tuesday. 


George Hourston, 64, Constitution Street, Leith ; or to Charles , ANK HOLID: AY, 


Merrylees, Northern Wharf, Aberdeen, 


Excursions from Londo mn 
Wells, Easthbourn Bexhill 


Return fares from London, 


AUG 3.—CHEAP DAY 


To Brighton, Lewes, New- 


(JHE AUSTRALIAN MERCANTILE LOAN bavens asaei® om hi Easthourne, Bexlull, 


AND GUARANTEE cOMP ANY (Limited). 


Capital, 
London Offices —110, C 





inon Street, 


Southse 





EA 
Australian Offices—Sydney, Brisbane, Newcastle, Me Ibourne, ST AL PALAC E. 
Stockton, Adelaide, 


LONDON BOARD. 
Lord H. 


Ulick Browne. 


J. F. Vesey Fitzgerald, Esy 


John Howard, Es 
he Company make 


A.M.Inst, C.E, 








to the Crystal 





Isle of Wight, 


New Cross, Victoria, Kensing 
\c., a8 required hy the 


BRIGHTON RACES 
ADVANCES upon all descriptions of LEW tAC 
we RC HANDISE consigned for sale to their branches ee eee 


—FREQUENT TRAINS 


Palace from London Bride 


Addison Road), Clapham 


Traffic 


AUG. 4, 5, and 6, 
AUG, 7 and &, 


Australasia, They aleo act a0 astentefor the investment of G PECL AL FAST TRAINS.—From London 


sritish capital in Australia or upon mortgage, and for City Bridge and Victor Cheap Day Return Tickets.— From 
Corporation. Debentures, paying in London their coupons Hastings, East rie Shwe Welis, and intermediate 
interest, and dividends free of exchange Stations, to Brighton and Lewes Races,also from Portsmouth, 


In shipping, they 


and the East, and are 


are 


also indent agents and consignees for 


Colonial produce and English manufacturers 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED 
And Interest Allowed, 


6 months, § » per cent, 
12 : 


Deposits also received 





withdrawal at 34 and 4 per cent, respect 


Drafteand Letters of Credit granted on ail the Company's | 5 


branches, 


Every facility eee to persons connected with 
encies undertaken 


Colonies, and theirag 


Reports Balance-ahecte, and further particulars 


supplied on applicatio 
By Order 


nh 
if the Board of Direct 
H. MALCOI M, Manage 


Wrist 


ind Collar Banded, fine linen, three for 6s.; superior 


giers ‘S.—OLD SHIRTS Refronted, 


6d.; extra fine, 9s 
Returnes i ready for u 


Send three (not less) with 
se, carriage paid 


R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


AyGIDIUS. 


JGIDIUS.—GENTLEMEN’S UNDER- 
inches chest ; Pants to match, 32 
to 6s, Od. each; Pants, 2s. 6d. to 8, 6d. ; 
. 9s. 6d, the half<lozen, Self-Measurs 
mm the Sole Makers, 


4 VESTS 
waist. Vests, 
Half-Hose, 6s., 
and Patterns free fre 

K 


The only FLANNEL 
4 that never shrink in washing. Made in neutral Colours, 

Three for 3is. 6d., 39s 3 

each, carriage free. W 





6d or Single Shirts, 10s, 6d., 


seven and fou oS tga notice of 


SHIRTS 





ut Victor 





wre; Hays ’ ) 
Offices and Gaze's Office, 14 


gents for sailing vessels from India | Chichester, Horsham, &¢., to Brighton Races on 
Frequent extra Trains from Brighton to Lewes Races, 


[POR FULL PARTICULARS see Handbills, 

‘ ondon Bridge, or any other 
wing Branch Offices, where Tickets 
West-End General Offices, 28, React 


tel Buildings, Trafaignt 
Cook's Ludgate Circus 


the (By Order) A. SARLE, Secretary and General Manager. 


} HOCOLAT 


be 
r. 


cust | (HOC OLAT MENIER 


PACKETS 





6d, 


rite for Patterns to the only Makers, a H 0CO L A T 


hk. FORD and CO.,, 41, Poultry, London. 


FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London 


The most perfect fitting made 
Sixteen different sizes, ready made, 





QHIRTS. FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS. 


os. Gal., 78. Gd., 


” | 8, Gd., Os. 6d. 





il to Measure 


Illustrated Self-measure post free 
rR. FORD and CO,, 41, Poultry, London. 


] YORE GALLERY. 


GUSTAVE DORE’S GREAT 
Collection (of a Religious 
extremely interesting 


should on no account 


and impressive, Visitors to L« 


fail to see this magnificent exhibiti 
High-class steel engravings of all these exceptional works of 
art at reasonable charge 


Daily, Ten to Six.1s. 35, New Bond Street, W. 


principal Perfumers 


([HE TOWER 


Limited, supply GOODS on HIRE direct fre 
turers ; one, two, or three years’ credit, without security. 
of 100 wholesale houses, Callor write 


chasers have the choice 
EC, 


for prospectus, Address, SECRETARY, 43, Great Tower St. 


i 
t 


[DRESS SHIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA. 


PICTURES form the Grandest 
Character) inthe World, They 


ofall | 
world, 


MENIER. 
Awareed 
HIGHEST. HoNon Rs 
AT ALL EXHIBITIONS, 
. 1 ] 
in 3-lb, and 4-lb. 


rt 
BREAKFAST, 


LUNCHEON, a and SUPPER 


M E iN IE R, 
Daily Consumption 


exceeds ) tons, 





Sold Eve 


T AYLOR’S 





POW DE R. It is prepared by 


especially recou mended | by 
R.S., and the late Dr, 








rmerly 


f Teck, &c., and now extens 
of her Imperial Majesty the 


(‘HOCOLAT MENIER, 


OR PREPARED WHITE 
the only reliable and th 


under its Latin name of “Terra ¢ 
scribed by the most eminent HN ie 2 Dermatologists, and was 
= Sir Erasmus Wilson, 





Royal Princesses and Duchess 
Cumberland, the Grand Duchess Paul of Russia, the Duchess 


Paris, 
London 
New Yor 


where, 


IMOLITE, 
L 


LER'S EARTH, 
yeh barebones SKIN 
experienced Che st, and 


tmolia is constantly pre- 


For general use it is 


valuable, It is the Best Dus ti nge-Powder for Infants. 
sed in the Nurseries of her Majesty the Queen, the 
Princess of Wales, the Duchess of Edinburgh, the Duchess 
y employed in the Nurseries 
npress ¢ {ussia, our own 


H.R.H, the Duchess of 


hs of Sparta, and most of the Aristocracy, Recommended hy 
the Faculty, The eminent physician Dr. Routh says: “1 
feel I cannot too highly recommend it.” “I cannot afford to 


’ 
— 


1 | take imitations. 
Introduced into medical 





w. 
’ [17S OR EPILEPSY. 


Faints. However many 


” 
z 
- 


thereis stillhepe. Write to the 
Burwood Place, Hyde Park 


_— 


be without it.’—Dr. Bainbridge. 
India, for ‘ Prickly Heat, I found 
Post free. Send 14 or 36 penny stan 
< * - os Ask for “ Taylor's Cimolite.” See that the Tr: 
a OL DEN HAIR.—Robare’s AUREOLINE | and Address, are on every Parcel, and do not be j 
produces the beautiful golden colour so muchadn 
Warranted perfectly harmless. Price 5s. 6d. and 10s, 6d., 
and Chemists throughout the 
Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 31 and 32, Berners St., 


FURNISHING COMPANY, 
mi Manufac- 
Pur- 


JOHN TAYLOR, Chemist, Be. 






“gratis” full instructions for cure 





A lady writes: “ Here, in 


it worth a guinea a tea- 












Mark, Name 


practice and prepared by 
Baker-street, London, W. 


Sensations, 
y may have 
, do not desjmir, 
’ Burwood House 
will send you 
and advice on diet 


















“Half West-End 
Prices.” 
Vide Court Circular. 





. Gold 





Finest Oriental Pearl Pendant, 
01 








1s-ct. Gold King, 32g. 


GODWIN & SON. 304, High Holborn, 1 onde 





Pearls and Coral, 21s, 






Gold Padlock 


(Established 180i). 


NOVELTIES IN 





Ring, with 




















Gold Flexible Curb Bracelet 


A large assortment of -— 

Rings, Brooches, and GCZLELED 
Bracelet, Bracelets at 21s. 

Is. Best Gc.d Curb Brooch. 26, 



















, £7. Movement guaranteed. 












cas 





se 









is-ct. Gold Ring, with 
Pearls, 
Coral, 








OLD GOLD AND SILVER 
EXCHANGED. 
*Why keep your Old Jewellery 
and vot exchange it a Dr Modern 
velties ? 








Exactly Miss. the pirat Avenue Hotel. 





JEWELLERY. 





ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 








or Pearls and 














Diamond Half . pyre £10 
£15 15s., £20, £30 and 


Fine 


















Brilliant Diamond Star, 


£10 10s. 


Larger Sizes, £15 15s., £20, 


£30, and £50. 
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| 
Seventh Edition. Now ready, 


Under the Patronage of Her Majesty 7 
; MEMOIR OF THE 


the Empresa @uven Treerih ~ PETER ROBINSON, | ieee 
4 OF “ALICE HLIPHANT, MIs WIFE, By Mra. M. 0. W. 
7 gil gt 2 Is ‘ Nath Portraits, 218 
' \ Nevet f mdi be ! 


\ ne re. - Oli iphant 


BLACK Goops drawn anything more reniot ane et tina olin ra 


ek R; f 1) 7 aed: . I 
ART EXHIBITION SF ene 7 vegeta eta ea a 
J a7 4: i k 5, ‘ , % a ,* wa M " ct Dam A hy eae and mdotr 
BERLIN, 1891. i “© GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, : Ls. London 
i B* ACK WOOD Le MAGAZ ZINE. 
ROM MAY 1 N | Mi 6 J a No, { G 189] 
F . i oa M ' If j Sight , ° : Y 256 to 262, REGENT ST. Gr pmtin C00 K ERY si nts Ma DONAL i. By aon d. 
COVERINGS FOR PARTIAL OR | ,) en 2% 2 CED SR Bt 
COMPLETE BALDNESS. Jf iy . - a ; ESTIMATES AND PATTERNS FREE. P PLOVER. Ik kag A Son of tive Marshes SINE NOSYNE a 
‘ - ite AX} die TAINS, THE ay well Part THE SESSION AND THE 
a Vi, ‘ IVERNS IENT 


FUNERALS FURNISHED. AWHLAAAM BLACK WoO and Sows, Raiaburst ani Bondo 


eee ee ORDERS. 


SPECIALISTS FOR WIGS y, 1g n, experienced Assistants a 
. Lf / ! J K a fal issortment of Mourning Goods 
, I y n TOWN or COUNTRY, 1} ¢ easonal 
ised ir tI WwW 





. kK or neutral coiou 
shment a full "hs riment of the 


KiLUSTRATED CATALOGUE CS4 wy a ee Oe 
er : th ie LATEST CONTINENTAL NOVELTIES IN 


BOD & SON, cag, cxtorast. |... egamm ye MANTLES AND GOWNS. 


London, W. 
. ren 2; Telegraphic Address—* PETER ROBINSON, LONDON.” 
WICE T El} : Telephone No. 3557. 


MRS. WINS sLOW'S | 
SOOTHING SYRUP GEO. CORDING'S THE MEXICAN | 
TEETHING HAIR RENEWER) 


FOR CHILDREN 
H 


LADIES’ rash A... 
ae deli f tI Beans EDGINSTIN' : 


AND e~ 5 antes umed, it leaves no unpleasa | ——— - 
‘ stain tne SkIn, . 'T IN THE CONGO FR EE STATE. 


GENTLEMEN'S SRE Seay tien vites tan Severna)" anansomay iar eco 


rican sport or explo Ab ae m provide yourself by bi 























SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 


lgington's impre ocd stle ¢ s, With a 


RELIEF & HEALTH 0 1OUR INFANTS. WA TERPROOBS. | i cuemstssmatunmessnns pte a ou icity amt eg a ee 
( ] aah. Brena hie. camp “ied sere taieaes 
' iano. Licut Test, B. Edgingte na bas appnes so 


Se - ! oa" NOTICE. " ny Tthe al » nae of the International As 


in be ihoroua ey. ‘depende d upon, and his pric sar 


THE ‘*“LILI PUT ” 125 REGENT STREET tHE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now be | (ery moderate 
: 4 obtained in New York from = the ANGLO AMERICAN <4 
4 . P j ° Co., 217, FULTON STREET, and all Druggists, oe 
- = — 


COCKLE’S 
ANTIiBILIOUS 


PILLS. = 
TRY IT IN YOUR BATH. 


({OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. Cloud 
ron Liver | SCRUBB'S (gousehtia) AMMONIA 


3 satan mien tg PREPARATION. LIGHT, STRONG & 
( WOCKLES ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. freshing as a Furkis hbB ath. SIMPLE COMPACT. 
n salen ble tor Tole purp 


Price 16s. 6d., with soft Leather Case and Cord. rO } 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation tot the Hair. This COT can be detached teste. 


rh LILIiPul is a ry use light, but strong 
OER emoves St spots from Clothing. 1; 
gaan sid sad Opera Glave wrciewlar and | (YOCKLES ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. . Peeve and ( pe me tagg — and suspended from beams or ceiling, 
FOI DIGESTION eans Plate & Jewellery. or used as a litter. 

















BEND" EocingIi "TRESTLE CO r* 


e for six to ten baths. 


({OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. "OL all Grocers, Chemists, &c. 
FOR HEARTBURN | SCRUBB & Co., 15 Red Cross Street, S.E. For particulars apply to 


ee eee dan ners use mth 

ss vs ae ite iCat - vtec pose man 1, CO ay TI < Y f f\, A CI i 5 ~ BENJN. EDGINGTON [D., 
19, Shaftesbury Yom Piccadilly Circus, V IN IS ! Ss CO., 2, DUKE STREET, 
AVENUE DE LA REPUBLIQUE BY APPOINTMENT TO “y R. . “THE PRINCE ae WALES. LONDON BRIDGE, =.m. 


—— “SWIFT ” I> ves ‘CLUB ” 
- nae CYCLES. ~<R fey CYCLES. | FLORILINE 


"The Lacing Machines. N.Y ve usnis st workin. | FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 


DENTIFRICE in the 








' 








BRIGHT METAL 
IXPENCE th X of FOUR 2 de ; Se } | ; se : 
3 Mages ne ’ London: 15 & 16, Holborn Viaduct. y/ ok J CATALOGUES FREE. Is the 7 BEST LIQUID 
see ‘the words \ . / ol . 
tent nm the anchester: 9, curl } ( gs. g e¢ supplhed on eradu: | 3 ony Ere 

at” are on Lt Manchester : 9, Victoria Buildings CH i\\7 ra XIINY Any Machinc uppl ion gradual Prevents the decay of the TEETH. 
Pe ccna aaa —_ on een Renders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE. 
Removes all traces of Tobacco smoke, 


fh Stantps 


HINDE’S. LIMITED 
t ' MeTrorocit i : 
' ‘ ap Is perfeetly harmless and delicious to the Taste. 


Dp m ega J Is partly composed of Honey and extracts from 
= = é y sweet herbs and plants, 
s- x we OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 





2s. 6d. per Bottle. 


APR LANGTRY v0 OVS peal thorn erevalwables Clears the Skin in Sun, Wind, or Sea. ema aes — =a only put in glass 


HONOURS. | 
PARIS, 1878. Po \——=S 
SYDNEY, 1879 and 1880. eS 4 = 


MELBOURNE, 1881. ; Seen ——= 
This gun is the most ae a AE and the most certain of any ejector, 
berg a combination of the ANSON and DEELEY Action, with Patent Ejector, 
the newest and best, and G. E. LEWIS’S Treble 
Grip. The locks cannot fail to be cocked before 























ejecting, and this by the opening of the gun. 


Tae ——"= PRICE 25 to 40 GUINEAS. 
OF THE PERJOD —= 
TREBLE-GRiP < NS OTHER EJECTORS, 


Wit PATENT . “SS 
3 SN EJECTOR = FROM 16 GUINEAS. 
ONLY EJECTS ” 3 AS A NON-EJECTOR, 


EXPLODED CARTRIDGE. Y ss FROM 10 GUINEAS. 


EJECTING From FOREND. 
Telegrams. “PERIOD, BIRMINGHAM.” 
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BRIDES’ BOUQUETS som 30s. e ‘FLORISTS 


DRAWING ROOM BOUQUETS so» 21s. (| Ta 

BRIDESMAIDS’ BOUQUETS sion 10s. 6d 

BASKETS wie prom 10s. 6d. MAJESTY. 

WREATHS & CROSSES | 

trom 108. Bd. 4 SPECIALITE OXFORD ST. 


i TABLE DECORATIONS, ae 
pocial Attont BALL ROOM DECORATIONS. Latest Home and Continental Novelties in 


given to shading 


colours in every 
sagem fey ter ieee a SILKS, DRESSES, COSTUMES, MANTLES. 
Ash for Estimate before ordering eiscwhere, 


178, REGENT STREET, WW. 
—_———- Patterns 


FISHER’S RT RR RL? | post tre 


_ £10 to £100. FASHION-BOOKS 
GRATIS, 

















Goods sent 
on 
Approval. 











COLEMAN’S _ LIEBIG’S 
| EXTRACT OF MEAT 


Leo Tae Bee se. 


POW RAK Fv MAT DUR 1G DECADES Y, 


- |? 


"SYSHLO TIV SdOLYS.0 








ALREADY A CREAT SUCCESS. 





CATALOGUES FREE. 


s. FISHER, iss, STRAND. 


THURSTON’S Speci@ae “LADY'S” CUZ. 
Hamme BILLIARD 


Sole Appointment to Her Majesty. ES ee 
.R.H. i f . 
By Appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales Tr ABI. ry BEST, PUREST, AND CHEAPEST OBTAINABLE. 


Great Billiard Invention—ADAMANT BLOCK, fitted to the “PERFECT” LOW CUSHIONS. 
16, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, W.C. | 87, SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, S.W. 
ROBINSON and CLEAVER'S 


FOR INFAN HILDREN, & INVALIDS. »Ae> CAMBRIC POCKET 
NTS, CHI DREN, @ c INVA ie HANDK ERCHIEFS. 

“Tam pleased to say that when every form of diet failed we were enabied to ic , Samp “ot Pre nee te sts Powe st fy 4 g ates sf 
give * BENGER’s Foop’ and to see our Children gain rayuly and permanently.” vA: Behro nuterei us ‘Han ikercl eet from 

4 i fe aie " - 38 | daaies’ wenn £2 

mee eee ROSINSON % CLEVER, BELFAST, 


THE MOST DELICIOUS, Ig RAT, 


Rs ete: JuWnupremhonty atntecre,| | NUTRITIVE & DIGESTIBLE. a4 )PP.R 
exquisite finish, and honest sounedine as, tented ny g tie first rank | — Vi 
ti the bieghest Class oF pare Irnsh Linen Gomis—a genuine | ; \f ru ri} 




















revive of the excetient old fashioned grass ite ached Linens Retail in Tins, 1s, 6d., 2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s. 
oft the past weneration, Which lasted a tifetim ‘ 
“An exeeptionatlly strong Linen , will last years.’-The en. of Chemists, de, Everywhere. 


Oia Bicach Works: RANDALSTOWN, Co. “ANTRIM, WHOLESALE OF ALL WHOLESALE HOUSES. 


. ou 
cr Ls 2 ae %. ss s ¥ 
ioe Caicos Fas re aa ere gs 





x sens 
PN 








BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


GRINDING 


EPPS S| POUTERITIALT! a= 
HIERATICA | | cx: Seeimeon- 
GRATEFUL — COMFORTING. nga ani maiaceie’® | SI8S%< srace 


LATHER 24 x} -6t 
THe ANCIENT WRITING PAPER oF THE PRIESTS. eM eTH| 
W THE FAVOURITE NOTE PAP pi ALL eaasane, 
A Pevehenens Paper ob thoderahe price. eukameatnentaen, delightful to write upon. | WHOLE SALE, OSBORNE. GARRETT & Ct LONDON.W, 
For Private Correspondence - 5 Qrs. l- ey as Envelopes - : - 1: per 100 | mo a ‘ 
Thinfor Foreign ,, - 5, #- in for Foreign Correspondence * — rer 
BREAKFAST OR SUPPER. _ : ee Sermons, a orplain - 5” 16 » Court Shape 16. Lr E ASSU RANC z WITHOUT 
Every Sheet and E nvelope bears the Water; mark ‘ ‘ HIERATICA. % Reject Imitations. ving to the aseured oa ieee t ‘One 8 Shilli ng in evers Pound 


W ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATC HES Ss. Of all Stationers. Insist on having “ HIERATICA”; Or send stamps to n premiums. Apply to the 


a iilus ry sd Catalogue of W atches and Ciocks at HIERATICA WORKS, 68. Upper Thames Street, London, B.C. ‘Samples Free. Parcels Carriage Paid. LON DON LIFE ASSOCTATION 
free on appli catic ym te : &1, King Wi - Street, London EC 


OHS Ww ALRER 77, Cornhi il, and ¢ 3) Regent Street Established 1806, Funds in hand, £4.00 109. 


BENSON'S KEYLESS WATCHES. 


In Gold Cases. GUARANTEED FOR STRENGTH, ACCURACY, DURABILITY, AND VALUE. ue Wiiver Caces. 


srw BENSON'S LADY'S. KEYLESS LEVER WATCH "ss 


Is fitted with a j-Plate LEVER Movement, Compound Balance, Jewelled throughout and 
strong KEYLESS Action, and is without doubt one of the best made, and far superior 








for Strength and Timekeeping to ordinary Watches. 


The Cases are 18-carat Gold, Strong and Well Made, either 
Hunting, Half-Hunting, or Crystal Glass, Richly Engraved 
all over, or Plain Polished, with Monogram 
Engraved Free. 


PRICE £10, 


OR IN SILVER CASES, £5. 
THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS, 


SPECIALLY NOTE 
That all these Watches are made on 
All the Watches shown tn this Advertisement are J W. BENSON Ss INTERCHANGEABLE Ne y 
sent Free and Safe, at our risk, to all parts of : SYSTEM, thus insuring perfect accuracy ANY Zp Gold Albert Chatns in @ great variety of 
the World, on receipt of Drajt, Cash, or Post VN _Ag in each part, and in case of breakage cheap ‘es E 7. patterns to match, from £1 14s. 
Office Order, payable at Gene ral Post Office. S— —_= and efficient repair. = = See Jilustrated Pamphlet, post free. 






































For further particulars see Benson’s Illustrated Book, contaiming over 200 Pages of Illustrations, &., of Watches from £2 2s. to £500, Clocks, Jewellery, Silver and Electro Plate, Post Free on application to 


J. W. BENSON (Gixeeiscais,) STEAM Factory: 62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.C.; sci: cio sono steser, 
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BARNARD, BISHOP, & BARNARDS | DE JONER bases r! Jan” S 
P 


(LIMITED). ‘ye 
CS R\ o NIGHTor THE ORDERoFrLEOPOLDorBELGIUM 


| x" KNIGHT oF THE LEGION of HONOUR y K 
icur BROWN Cop LIVER OIL 


I esta py Thirty-five Years’ Universal Medical Expe 
‘EST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS 


WN CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


PROSSER a Spee omy Dr. THOMAS NEDLEY, 
m Materia Medica, London spital, Physician to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
he most uniformly pure, the most palatable, and 
ed. ce | the most easily retained by the stomach is Dr. D1 
nd Lungs Joon’ s Light-Brown Oil. I have habitually preseribed 
the Professic it in cases Of Pulmonary Consumption, with very beneticial 
{i re 
JOSEPH J. POPS, Esq., MM.R.C. S., LENNOX BROWNE, Esq., F.R.C.S.E., 


Slaft-Su n, Army. Ine entor Surgeon Central London Throat Hospital, 























price 5s. 6d. 





Phe value of ‘hydro-carbon 1 all debilitate tates . e action of Dk, D&E JoNGnH’s Oil has proved, in 
of the system is nov roughly recognised, ience, particularly valuable in many 
Dn. De Jone . | places in everyone's reach a rel le ses of Weakness of the Singing and Speaking Voice, 

nd valuable i sronchial or Laryngeal Irritation,” 





Sold ONLY in Capsuled Imperial Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d ; Quarts, 9s.; by all Chemists and Druggists. 
Sole Consignees. ANSAR, HARFORD,  & co., oom pare rap ap tering London, W.C. 


CAUTION Resist mercenary at pamen w substitute inferior kinds, 


New Illustrated Price-List Free by Post. 








N. and Z.’s large Illustrated Catalogue, 600 pp., 1200 Engravings, 


JOYNSON’S 


Meteor log - cal jas enka er ag Opera and Field G panne, 
DRAWING AND WATER-COLOUR Microscopes, Teloscvves, i. of every deseript 
PA FP EE R. Scientific Instrument Makers to the Queen, > 
, : : : 38, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 
rhe only first-class Paper made in Double Antiquarian, Double Emperor, and in Continuous Rolls. Branches: 45, CORNHILL; 122, REGENT STREET 
TO BE OBTAINED OF ALL STATIONERS, PHOTOGRAPHERS A1 rie Cs TAL PALACE, 
4 : felephot ION, 
Samples may be had at the Mills, St, MAry Cray, KENT, ele yhic Address; “ Neg Li 
Original Manufacturers of the Celebrated aa =~ 2a = . legraphic Addr retti mdon 


SLOW COMBUSTION JUNO CYCLES 2m. 


SOLE MAKERS: 


OR enoeencmnpmnte en ——— ya <gUNO THE 


Re, sy ow ag PARKINS*COTTOS TRAVELLING | <x > “ait 


| now replete with very variety oO 4 ‘ ‘ 
‘ i u ‘ , 7 Upwards of 50 


pac epee tt ype ; oo FOR LADIES, . , org 


JUNO CUSHION, £12 12s., 10 per cent, Cash Discount, or 21s. 








AR MEXENL MEMELEL EETEEY TORTTAE MENTOR EEEEEE OEE EMA 





A yg, 














tions, including many new and original designs, These , 
very roomy, in Morocco, fitted Monthly. 


should be seen to be fully appreciated. ; ’ * 
} on : ‘5 complete, 42s., 63s.: lined Silk, | 75 & 76, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, LONDON. 


Superbly Illustrated Catalogue, now ready, will be co” ae . , 
and with Silver Fittings, 84s. ; 


sent free on application, ¢ Do « ‘ . ° ae ae 
psick c BID with Silver and Ivory Fittings, —" Ee >. a : Soy 
= . » 105s. ‘The best value ever 


LONDON SHOW ROOMS: 


91, 93, & 95. QUEEN VICTORIA ST. \ — ~ _ offered. PURE CONCENTRATED 
Manufactory: NORFOLK IRON Works, NORWICH. ~" re FOR GENTLEMEN,| gs OFF CGO A 


in Morocco, or in Hide Leather, 
Gladstone pattern, fitted com- To secure this Article, please ask for 


WESTLEY RICHARD Pia. > : i plete, 42s., 63s., oem owe . *“*Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.” 


A large selection of fitted | wy js especially adapted to those whose digestive organs 


The only English mendidiien awarded the GRAND Bags. for Ladivs and Gentle. | are weak.”—Sir Charles A, Cameron, M.D, 


PRIX, PARIS EXMIBITION, ae | : | 4 Men, Strom & 2 tv 20 Guineas. | nie HALL-MARKED SILVER BRIAR 
ay | |) Fee Pips, with ce and 
PATENT EJECTOR GUN. Ti aH ea Hen nde 
| . U nited King ay 6s. od. 
Ss " A. W. ABRAHAMS Manufac- 
ri : y = turer of High-class’ Pipes, 29, 
~ Edgbaston Street, Birmingham. 
— g \ a AND COTTO,. No, 19. 6 6s, s. Gd. c Catalogue | free. 
_—- ete a OXFORD ST., LONDON. | 
By far the Cheapest BAG in | 
Cash Returned fr not approved. Pg re 75 "7 ED. PIN AUD 
|| PARIS, 37, B" de Strasbourg 
OVER TWO THOUSAND ARE IN USE. ; tOvar, Mesico, ic; Merico 6kavar: com: | 
EJECTOR GUNS, £35; Highest Quality, £47. PYF forete.2e.. Price-lists and premium offers LILAS FRANCE j 
RJECTOR RIFLES, all bores, from £40 | E | | | \ S b CO., 1401 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo- B R H ET TO 
CENTRAL-FIRE GUNS, from £10 10s. to £42, ; O G O 


HAMMERLESS GUNS, from £15 15s. to £42 
ROOK RIFLES, from £5 5s. to £10 10s 


00K RIFLES, ‘rom £5 5s ; 8. ‘ ean ats a . the two latest novelties, the most 
Sole Manuf rs of the Westley Richards Falling Block FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. T0 STOUT PEOPLE. fragrant perfumes, in essences for the 


he Deelvy-Edue- Met ford Rifles, Sandu) Speman anes “She, emaatte clea sta thabiaenied handkerchief. extra fine toilet soaps face 
oilel- 


Price Lists nnd Drawings sent free by post on application CURK CORPULENCE, and that lis treatment is the true one powder, sachets, cosmetiques, 
178, New Bond Street, London; 12, Princes Corner, reyond nll nent. The medicine he pr escribes | DOES walter, etc... in splendid fancy boxes; 
Sor ‘ hs BUT BUILD UP AND TONES THS BYOERN. the great success of the season. 








STABLISHED 1812 











send for stamp selections on approval. 








pon re-a yect Street, Birmingham, kK (128 pages), with recipe and notes how to pleasantly 
+ t Street Sta ima ly cu o ( CK UCTIOD N 8sT 
Tw oe walk trun peaks : — Ween is $1n), po a HMITY (AV EEACE RED ee Sold by all first class perfumers 
G ekere by Spe pre Wholesale : R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 31, Berners 
Ht. THE PRINCE OF WALES; H.R.H. THE DUKE OF F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, Street (Oxford Street) LONDON W. 
EDINBURGH; and HLR.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT 27, Store Street, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 


ut to 























FAR, FAR AND AWAY THE BEST NIGHT LiGHts. 
CLARKE’S “FAIRY” AND “PYRAMID” LIGHTS. [cies necisteren preamo” 


N.B.—If any difficulty in entateies the above Lights, write to the manufacturers, who will give NICHT LIGHT WATCH-HOLDER, 
he address of their nearest Agent. 


THE ANEW CLARKE’S CLARKE’S 


PATENT SAFETY |“ PYRAMID” LIGHT. 
NIGHT LIGHT, Patent Fire-Proof Plaster Case. 


THE “BURGLAR'S HORROR.” 


Single Wicks, burn 9 hours each, in Boxes 
containing 8 lights. Sid. per Box. 

















‘AR, FAR and AWAY THE BEST 
TO PREVENT BURGLARIES. 
THE POLICE RECOMMEND AS 
FA R, FARand AWAY THE BEST, — 
CLARKE'S “PYRAMID NIGHT LIGHTS. | Ag used by Her Majesty the Queen. 
IN PRUNT AND BACK OF EVERY HOUSE. »  SPAIRY” LIGHT. 


THE SHADED PART YAR AWAY THE BEST. | w ’ : 
REPRESENTS THE (aS Gave CALYABLE PROEBRTTS |S Late tae Gite tee ke ee” Japanned Watch-Holder and “Pyramid” Lamp complete, 2. 6d 


2s. 6d., Se. 6d.. Ss., and 6s. cash, PLASTER FIRE-PROOF CASE, | Use CLARKE'S “PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS each. Ag, per box 
N.B.—There is no PARAFFIN or other DANGEROUS material used in the manufacture of ANY of the ABOVE LIGHTS, which are the only Lights that can safely be burned in Lamps. 


CLARKE’S “ PYRAMID” & “FAIRY” LIGHT CO.,LTD. LONDON, Show Rooms: 31, ELY PLACE, HOLBORN, E.C., & 484, COLLINS ST., MELBOURNE, 


WHERE ALL DESIGNS IN “FAIRY” LAMPS CAN BE SEEN. RETAIL EVERYWHERE. 
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